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the opinion of THEoporE PARKER,—a man | 
whose devotion to learning has not yet receiv- 
ed the honor which is due to one who was not | 
‘only the boldest reformer and the warmest-heart- | 


L 
jhis statement that Museus wrote in Latin. 


written” must be put in the same category with 


Petowe’s book is really a trashy farrago, pro- 
fessedly from the Italian. See Dyce’s Mar- 


in it. 


some The Straits of Gallipolis; but by French- 
men, Flemings, and others, he Arm of Saint 
George. It had his name Hellespont because Helle, 
the daughter of Athamas K. of Thebes was drowned 
And therefore of one it is called The Vir- 


And with unconquer’d fire his heart was turn’d 
Into a coal; together wrought the flame. 


Sharper to men is than the swiftest shaft; 


But now the love-bran:| in his eye-beams burn’d, 


| His stay he quitted with this quickest art; 
| “Virgin, for thy love I will swim a wave 


| That ships denies; and though with fire it rave, 29 


The virtuous beauty of a spotless dame 140 In way to thy bed, all the seas in one 


| I would despise; the Hellespont were none. 


| ed friend, but the scholar of broadest scope in 


lowe, Vol. I. . 
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THE HERO AND LEANDER OF MUSEUS. 


TRANSLATED BY GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
1616. 


Reprinted, with an Introduction, from the English Edition of 
1858. 





BED | 
(By permission of the American Editor, we are enabled to 
ay before our readers this week the whole of the rare and 
beautiful poem of Muszeus, as translated by Shakespeare's | 
great contemporary, George Chapman. We take pleasure in . 
publishing this exquisite work at this time, when the three | 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare is call- 
ing renewed attention to the remarkable age in which he | 
lived, and of which Chapman must be reckoned one of the 
most eminent characters in literature. ] 
Introduction. 

The name of Musvs is sufficiently familiar 
to Greek scholars, as is the name of GEORGE 
CHAPMAN to readers of English literature ; 
but if one inquires, Who has read the works as- 
cribed to either of these ‘persons? he will be 
The Jlero 


and Leander of Musawus is not found in any of 


' 
; 
i 


surprised at the feeble response. 


the common collections of Greek poetry, and 
there is not one Greek scholar in a hundred 
who can give the reason for his belief, (if he 
happens to have any) that the Muszeus to whom 
it is ascribed was a grammarian of the 5th cen- 
tury after Christ. [I shall be pardoned, there- 
fore, for speaking at some length on the origi- 
nal of the translation here printed. 

Kare Orrriep MULLER in his History of 








Greek Literature says of this poem : 


“The most interesting, perhaps, of these Ep- 
ic productions of the school of Nonnus, is the 
story of Hero and Leander in 340 verses which 
bear the name of Musaus. For grace of dic- 
tion, metrical elegance,and simple pathos, which 
avoids all violations of good taste, this little 
poem stands far betore the other poems of the 
same age. We know nothing of the history of 
this Museus, but his imitations of the style of 
Nonnus show that he was later than the poct 
of Panopolis. Tle is indirectly referred to by | 





America. In his lately published Life and 


I have followed’ Hooper's edition (Lon- 


Her eye the way by which his heart is caught, | All nights to swim to one ‘sweet bed with thee 


gin-killing Sea; of another The Virgin-Sea. It is 
but seven Italian furlongs bread, which is one of 


And, from the stroke his eye sustains, the wound 


Correspondence, I find the following passage : 


“June, 1840.—Read the ‘Hero and Leander’ 
of Museus. I can never sufficiently admire 
this beautiful poem. I read it four years ago, 
and ever since it has dwelt in my mind like re- | 
membered music, which comes up from time to | 
time. This poem has the naked freshness of | 
olden time and the delicate sensibility of later | 
days. Ilomer (or Orpheus or Hesiod,) would 
have dispatched the matter of love in three 
words, and then would have told us how he | 
fought during the day before he swam over the ; 
Hellespont. He would tell us nothing of Le- | 
ander’s feeling as he swam,—only of the con- 
stellations over bis head. He would describe | 
to us the carving on Mero’s lamp, never telilng | 
us how she felt or what she thought. What 
would Homer make of’ lines 75-85, or of 101 
seq 7’ —( Vol. IT pp. 17, 18.) 

The passages here cited by Parker are lincs 
115-130, and 154 and the passage following ; 
they are by no means so characteristic as many 
other passages in the poem, but they well illus- | 
trate the difference between Museus and the | 
early pocts, with whom the elder critics, as I 
have said, had classed him. Of course Parker 
does not mean to set Muszus above Homer, ex- 
cept in one point to which he refers, “the deli- | 
cate sensibility of later days.” On this point, | 
Franz Passow, to whose edition of the poem I | 

! 





‘ 


i 
| 
' 





have already alluded, uses language very simi- 
lar to Parker’s. He ascribes the peculiar charm | 
of Muszeus to this blending of the antique form 
with the more modern spirit, which inspired 
among other things, a higher respect for woman, 
and elevated the passion of love into something 
very different from what it is in Tfomer and 
the Greek tragedians. Passow intimates that 
Christianity had some influence in working this 
change, and this is no doubt true; while it is 
also true that this period of transition, which 
had begun long before the Christian Era, was 








very favorable to the introduction of the purer 
worship which the Christians tanght. There is 
nothing, however, except the elevated tone of 


his sentiment, to show that Musieus was a Chris- 


don, 1858,) which was itself a reprint of the 





Opens within, and doth his entrails sound. 


‘ Ne . . | our miles lacking a furlong. 
unique copy of the original book in the Bodleian Amaze then took him, Impudence and Shame 1 
Library. I have not ventured to correct any of 
Chapman's mistranslations, nor even to suggest a MUSEUS, His heart betwixt them toss’d, till Reverence 


Of Hero and Leander. 


Gopovess relate the witness-bearing light 
Of Loves, that would not bear @ human sight; 
The Sea-man that transported marriages, 
Shipt in the night, his bosom plowing th’ seas; 
The love joys that in gloomy clouds did fly 5 
The clear beams of th’ immortal Morning's eye; 
Abydus and fair Sestus, where I: hear 
The night-hid Nuptials of young Hero were; 
Leander’s swimming to her; amd a Light, 
A Light that was administress of sight 
To cloudy Venus, and did serve at’address 
Night-wedding Hero’s nuptial offices ; 
A Light that took the very form of Love; 
Which had been justice in ethereal Jove, 
| | When the nocturnal duty had been done, 
|| T’advance amongst the consort of the Sun, 
' | And call the Star that Nuptial Loves did guide, 
| And to the Bridegroom gave and grac’d the Bride 
Because it was “companion to the death 
2 Of Loves, dwhose kind cares cost their dearest 
FIRST OF ALL BOOKES. breath; 20 
—— | And that ¢fame-freighted ship from shipwrack kept 
| That such sweet nuptials brought they never slept, 
| Till air fwas with a bitter flood inflate, 
| That bore their firm loves as infixt a hate. 
But, Goddess, forth, and both one issue sing, 
The Light extinct, Leander perishing. 


better reading of his own words, because I have 
not had access to the original edition. 1 think 
there are several errors in Hooper’s edition, 
which a comparison of the two might elimi- 
nate. But for that I must wait until a visit 
to Oxford, or the kindness of some friend in 
England . shall give me the opportunity. Any 
typographical faults in my own edition, I will 
leave to the charity of the reader, now that I 
“expose to the land and vulgar Leviathan 
these slight adventures,” as my author would 
Bay. 


Concord, April, 1864. 
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THE 
DIVINE 
POEM OF 
MUS £US. 





TRANSLATED 


ACCORDING TO THE ORI- 


GINALL. 
25 


BY GEO; CHAPMAN. 





Two towns there were, that with one sea were wall’d, 
Built near, and opposite; this Sestus call’d, 
Abydus that; the Love his bow bent high, 
And at both Cities let one arrow fly, 

That two (a Virgin and a Youth) inflamed: 
The youth was sweectly-grac’d Leander named, 
The virgin Hero; Sestus she renowns, 

| Abydus he, in birth; ef both which towns 
Both were the beauty-circled stars; and both 

| Gracel with like looks, as with one love and troth. 


LONDON 


{ Printep sy ISAAC 
IAGGARD. 1616. 


30 








{Chapman's Dedication. | 


TO THE M 8ST GENERALLY INGESIOUS, AND 
OUR ONLY LEARNED ARCHITECT, MY 
EXCEEDING GOOD FRIEND. 


INIGO JONES, ESQUIRE, 


SURVEYOR OF HIS MAJESTY'S W°RKS. 


35 


If that way lie thy course, seck for my sake 
A Tower that Sestian Hero once did make 


Took sli these prisoners in him; and from thence 
Her matchless beauty, with ast:nishment, 
Increased his bands; till aguish Love, that lent 1 
Shame and Observance, licens’d their remove; 
And, wisely liking impudence in love, 

Silent he went, and stood against the Maid, 

And in side glances faintly he convey’d 

His crafty cyes about her; withdumb shows = 1 
Tempting her mind to error. And now grows 
She to conceive his subtle flame, and joy’d 

Since he was graceful. Then herself employ’d 
Her womanish cunning, turning from him quite 


Even by her dark signs, of her kindling fire, 
With up and down looks whetting his desire. 
He joy’d at heart to see Love’s sense in her, 
And no contempt of what he did prefer. 


The day shrunk down her beams to lowest West, 
And East; the Even-Star took vantage of her shac 
Then boldly he his kind approaches made, 

And as he saw the russet clouds increase, 

He strain’d her rosy hand, and held his peace, 1 
But sigh’d as silence had his bosom broke. 

When she, as silent, put on anger’s cloke, 

And drew her hand back. He, discerning well 
Her ‘would and would not, to her boldlier fell; 
And her elaborate robe, with much cost wrougl 
About her waist embracing, on he brought 

His love to th’ in-parts of the reverend Fane; 


Went slowly on, and, with a woman's words 


“Why Stranger, are you xmad? Tl l-fated man 
Why hale you thus a virgin Sestian ? 

Keep on your way. Let go, fear to offend 
The noblesse of my birth-right’s either friend. 
It ill becomes you to solicit thus 

| The priest of Venus. Hopeless, dangerous, 
The !barr’d up way is to a virgin’s bed.”’ 
Thus, for the maiden fourm, she menaced. 


Her lovely countenance; giving yet some light, 160 | 


And while he wish’d unseen to urge the rest, 165 


She (as her love-sparks more and more did wane) 


Threat’ning Leander, thus his boldness bords: 180 


185 


| Were nothing, if when Love had landed me, 
| All hid in weeds and in Venerean foam, 
45 I brought withal bright Hero’s husband home. 


Made earthquakes in him with their frost and flame, ' Not far from hence, and just against thy town, 


| Abydus stands, that my birth calls mine own. 

| Hold but a torch then in thy Sheaven-high tow’r, 

| Which I beholding, to that starry pow’r 
50 May plow the dark seas as the Ship ef Love) 

I will not care to see Bootes move 

| Down to the sea, nor sharp Orion trail 

His never-wet car, but arrive my sail, 

| Against my country at thy pleasing shore. 
55 But (dear) take heed that no ungentle blore 
The torch extinguish, bearing all the light 
By which my life sails, lest [ lose thee quite. 


house) 
It is Leander, lovely Hero's spouse."’ 
Thus this kind couple their close marriage made, 
And friendship ever to be held in shade 
(Only by witness of one nuptial light) 
| Both vowed; agreed that Hero every night 
Should hold her torch out; every night her love 
The tedious passage of the seas should prove. 
The whole even of the watchful nuptials spent, 
Against their wills the stern power of constraint 
Hero to her tow’r; 


le. 


Enforced their parting. 


295 


305 


Wouldst thou my name know, (as thou dost my | 


310 


Enticing her, in her hand never shin’d 
The fatal Love-torch, but this one hour, more. 
’ Night came. And now the sea against the shore 
| Mustered her winds up; from whose wintry jaws 
| They belch’d their rude breath out in bitt’rest 
| flaws. 
| In midst of which Leander, with the pride 
| Of his dear hope to bord his matchless bride, 
| Up on the rough back of the high sea leaps: 440 
| And then waves thrust up waves; the watry heaps 
| Tumbled together; sea and sky were mixt; 
The fighting winds the frame of earth unfixt; 


300 | Zephyr and Eurus flew in either’s face, 


| Notus and Boreas wrastler-like, embrace, 445 
| And toss each other with their bristled backs. 
| Inevitable were the horrid cracks 
| The shaken sea gave; ruthful were the wracks 
Leander suffer’d in the savage gale 
| The inexorable whirlpits did exhale. 
| Often he pray’d to Venus, born of sens, 
| Neptune their King; and Boreas, that *twould 
please 
| is Godhead for the Nymph Atthea’s sake, 
Not to forget the like stealth he did make 
| For her dear love, touch’t then with his sad state. 
| But none would help him; Love compels not Fate. 
Every way tossed with waves and Air’s rude 
| breath 
Justling together, he was crush’d to death. 
No more his youthful force his feet commands, 
' Unmoved lay now his late all-moving hands. 
| His throat was turn’d free channel to the flood, 
| And drink went down that did him far from good. 


450 


460 


70 | Leander (minding his returning hour) 320 | No more the false light for the curst wind burn’d, 
Took of the turret marks, for fear he fail’d, That of Leander ever-to-be-mourned 
And to well-founded, broad Abydus sail’d. | Blew out the love and soul. When Hero still 465 
All night both thirsted for the secret strife | Had watchful eyes and a most constant will 
Of each young-married lovely man and wife; | To guide the voyage; and the morning shin’d, 

it, | And all day after no desire shot home, 325 | Yet not by her light she her love could find. 


But that the chamber-decking night were come. 
And now Night’s sooty clouds clapp’d all sail on, 
Fraught all with sleep; yet took Leander none, 
But on the oppos’d shore of the noisefull seas 
The messenger of glitt’ring marriages 

Look'd wishly for; or rather long’d to see 

The witness of their Light to misery, 

Far off discover’d in their covert bed. 

When Hero saw the blackest curtain spre 


shew’d. 
Whose light no sooner th’ eager Lover view'd, 
But Love his blood set on as bright 4 fire; 
Together burn’d the torch and his desire. 


330 


That veil’d the dark night, her bright torch she 


335 


. . . . . “ | a . 7 ce rd - - * . by . > ; 
Agathias, who flourished in the first half of the | @n 3 nor is it known, or even conjectured, in 


Anctent Poesy and ancient Architecture, requir- 


sixth century. Achilles Tatius, whose date, is 
only approximately fixed, has a passage, either 
borrowed from) Musieus, or conversely adopted 
from the prose writer by the poet, or derived 
by both of them from the same common source. 
And the same uncertainty belongs to the cor- 
respondence between him and Coluthus. Per- 
haps the most definite trace of his personal 
identity is the letter addressed by Procopius of 
Gaza, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixth century, toa grammarian named Muszus ; 
for in all the manuscripts of the poem, the au- 
thor is called a grammarian. From these con- 
siderations, it seems a fair inference that Mus- 
wus flourished at the end of the fifth, and at the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

“The tragedy of ‘Hero and Leander,’ the Ju- 
liet and Romeo of the Dardanelles, was of much 
older date than Muszeus. It was well known to 
Ovid, Virgil and Statins, and had become a 
popular love tale. But Musa-ys is the author of | « 
the most complete version of the story, and he 
has told it in a manner which will bear criti- 
cism. There is no pause in the brief narrative 
from the beginning, where the lovers meet, like 
the hero and heroine of Heliodorus and Shaks- 
pere, on a festive oecasion, down to the fatal is- | ; 
sue of Hero's passion. The poet does not, like 
the other cratic writers, delight in his opportu- 
nity of describing details. There is nothing to 
shock the most delicate reader, and the grace 
of the language is sometimes enhanced by a 
conciseness of expression which would have 
done credit to a better age. The ‘Hero and 
Leander’ of Muswus is the dying swan-note of 
Greck poetry, the last distinct echo of the old | 
music of Hellas."—Vol. 771... pp. 369-871.— 
Donaldson's Edition, London, 1858. 


I have quoted Miuiller as the most recent au- 
thority on this subject, and because he has giv- 
ena fine criticism of the poem as well as an at- | j 
tempt to fix the date of its author. On this 


latter point, however, a word or two may be} was a good Greek scholar for those days in 


said. 





as later than Nonnus, and as probably the per-! he had written his continuation of Marlowe, 


son to whom Procopius of Gaza wrote. 
we examine the letter of Procopius, which is | 
printed by, Passow in his edition and translation | 
of Hero and Leander, (Leipsig, 1810,) we shall 


the author of the poem. The MSS. of the poem 
ascribe it to “Museus, the grammarian,” and 
Procopius speaks of his correspondent’s “gram- 
mata ;" he also praises the dignity of his style, 
and the stvle of Aero and Leander has dignity ; 
ergo, the correspondent of Procopius wrote the 


vem. This is an argument like Fluellen’s: 
] ' 





“There is a river in: Macedon; and there is,! failed to notice in it this little poem among the 


also, moreover, a river at Monmouth : it is call- | 


» "yen 4 > i is F ‘ ats 4 : - . , . “th ~ ar - aw . | . . . 
ed Wye at Monmouth; but it is out of my | 4 still greater ignorance respecting it in Eng- | construction could once leave tyrannizing over my |The Ancients therefore (since they did not know 


prains what is the name of the other river; but 
tis all one, ‘tis so alike as my fingers is to my 
fingers, and there is sa’mons in both.” 

But why may not Nonnus, the Egyptian re- 
former of the Homeric hexameter, have been | 
an imitator of Museus, instead of the contrary ? 
We know that 
probably in his old age, but there is nothing to 


Nonnus became a Christian, 


show that Musieus was ever aught but a follow- 
er of the old faith of Greece. It is possible, then, 





that he lived in the fourth century before Christ, 
But the point which we would 


or even earlier. 
make is that we have absolutely no proof that he 
was so late as the fiith century, and that all) 
positive statements about his date are unsup- | 
ported. | 
It is not necessary, however, to suppese with 
Chapman that he is Muswus the son of Eumol- | 
pus, and lived in the time of Orpheus; still less, 
as the “worthy D. Gager” asserts that he was 
The 


belief of Julius Casar Sealiger that Mus:eus was 


born in two places, Athens and Falerumn. 


older than Homer and a better poet, was mod- 
estly censured by his son. who says in his Epis- 
tles, “Parcior et castigatior quidem Museus” 
(he is contrasting him with Nonnus and _ his 





school,) “sed qui cum illorum veterum frugali- 


tate comparatus, prodigus videatur, Neque in 
hoe sequimur optimi parentis nostri judicium 
quem acumina illa et ores declamatorii ita ce- 


- 


perunt utnon dubitaviteum Homero preeferre. | 
Every modern scholar willagree with the voung- | 
er Scaliger, and refuse to give this poem Chap- 
man s loving title of “First of all Bookes.” 

Yet if we disregard the claims of //ero and 
Leander to a fabulous antiquity, it has other 
merits which cannot so easily be set aside. I 
have already quoted the opinion of Miller, and 
I am about to give Chapman’s own proud praise 
of it as “the incomparalle Love Poem of the 


school of Panopolis in Egypt; with how little 
evidence, we have attempted to show above. 


covered in the 13th century, and first edited by: 
Marcus Musurus, who added a Latin version. 
It has since been edited by Kromayer, (1721) 
Schrader, (1742) Passow, (1810) Schiifer,(1825) 
and perhaps by others. Of these editions, Schra- 
der’s is the most learned, and Passow’s the most 
serviceable. 
Bentley, prince of scholars, did not turn his 
studies in this direction, for he might, perhaps, 
have solved the questions still in dispute as he 


poem into English, of which Chapman's is the 
most ancient, and, so far as I know, the best. 
It is not literal, but more so than Chapman usu- 


not always inferior to the Greek. 
justly-celebrated fragment of the same name, 
(and, as it happens, finished by Chapman him- 
self, when left incomplete at Marlowe’s death.) 


Marlowe had ever read the Greek of Museus ; 


Latin version. 
above suspicion; he has made blunders in his 
translation of Ovid such as schoolboys in his day 
were flogged for,and though his Lacan is better 


| spent a year or two at Trinity College, Oxtord, | 


England, and prided himself not a little upon 
It will be seen that Miller sets down Museu | j¢. 


But if} and it is possible that this translation may also 
have been written in 1598, though not printed 
till nearly twenty years later. 
he printed it to exhibit the superiority of the 
find very little evidence that his Musmus was | Greek over the English poet. 


dertaken to reprint for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican 


man’s lesser translations, prepared by Richard 


mon in this country, and some of our best schol- 


ars have never seen it, or at any rate, have 


er supposes, there is but one copy in existence | Wou 
of the original edition, that in the Bodleian libra- 


| Marlowe's poem of Hero and Leander, which 


which of the many Greck-speaking provinces of 
the Roman empire he was born. He is com- 
monly classed, however, with Nonnus and. the 


ing to their excellence a like creating and propor- 











monstrous Babels of our modern barbarism, their 
unjust obscurity letting no glance of their truth and 
dignity appear but to passing few, to passing few is 
their least apparance to be presente|. Yourself 
then being a chief of that few by whom both are 
apprehended, and their beams worthily measured 
and valued, this little light of the one I could not 


The manuscript of J/ero and Leander was dis- 





works in which the ancient Greek Souls have ap- 
It is much to be regretted that 


work, than the Author himself hath 
therefore of the less estimation; 


; j much preservation and honor as the greatest of 
lid those about Phalaris and Pythagoras. 


1. : 
here have been several translations of the | excellent invention and elocution. Nor lacks even 


the most youngly-enamored affection it contains a 


acceptance of the Gravest. And, therefure, howso- 
ever the mistaking world takes it (whose left hand 


ally is; and when it varies from the original is 
ever received what [ gave with my right) if you 


Marlowe's 


judicious love’s continuance being my only object. 
To which I at all parts commend 
Your ancient poor friend, 


I doubt, indeed, if : 2 ; 
GeorGe CHuarMAN. 


sin no sense a translation. 
1¢ probably knew the old poem, if at all, in the 


x i {Chapman's Preface. | 
Nor was Marlowe’s Latinity 


TO THE COMMUNE READER. 


Wuen you see Leander and Hero, 


presupposing it all one, or at no part matchable, 
with that partly excellent Poem of Maister Marloe’s. | 
For your all one, the Works are in nothing alike; ' 
a different character being held through both the | 


tis by nomeans faultless. Chapman, who had 


style, matter, and invention. For the match of it, | 
let but your eyes be matches, and it will in many 
parts overmatch it. In the Original, it being, by 
all most learned the incomparable Love-Poem of the | 
world. And I would be something sorry you could 
justly tax me with doing it any wrong in our Eng- 
lish; though perhaps it will not so smble under | 
your seisures and censures as the before pubtished. 
Let the great comprehenders and unable utterers of 
the Greck elocution in other language drop under 
their unloadings, how humbly soever they please, ' 
and the rather disclaim their own strength, that my 
weakness may seem the more presumptuous; it can 
impose no scruple the more burthen on my should- 
ers, that I will feel; unless Reason chance to join 
arbiter with Will, and appear to me; to whom I 
am ever prostrately subject. And if envious Mis- 


Five years after Marlowe's death (1593) 


Ihave no doubt 


This translation is the book which Ihave un- 
reader. The London edition of Chap- 


Hooper, (London, 1858,) is by no means com- 





longer ones. Until Hooper edited it there was 


unfortunate Innocence, both the Charity it argued | 
ld render them that use it the more Christian, 
| and me industrious, to hale out of them the dis- 
| charge of their own duties. | 


land. This may well have been so, if, as Hoop- 


ry at Oxford, from which he made his reprint, 


Dr.Philip Bliss, the editor of Anthony a’Wood, at esaen: 


OUT OF THE WORTILY D. GAGER’S COLLECTIONS. 


writing a half century ago, speaks of it as fol- 


lows: 
Mvcs-evs was a renowned Greek Poet, born at 


“It is not generally known that Chapman | gthens, the son of Eumolpus. He lived in the 
not ently finished Marlowe apo Hero and ' time of Orpheus, and is siid to be one of them that 
Leander, (which is not a translation) but after- | . ; 
wanls translated what had beon belore enitten | tert He Famous Voyage to Colchos for the Golden 
in Latin (sic) on the same subject by Musius. | Fleece. He wrote of the Gods’ Genealogy before 
As this is one of the rarest books we now meet |any other; and invented the Sphere. Whose opinion 
with, T shall give the full title... . It contains was that all things were made of one Matter, and re- 
to sign. H. and is printed in the smallest size I anaes into one again. Of whose works only this 
remember to have seen at this early period. PS ea pres og ane 
self, in his Sixth Book of Ene. Virgil make mem- 
orable mention, where in Elysium he makes Sybilla 
i speak thus of him— 


Its size, according to Hooper, is but two inch- 
es long by one broad, and of course the lines 
are broken in printing. Dr. Bliss goes on to 
sav: | Musacum ante omnes ; medium nam plurima turba 


eu a ° pisos | Ilune habet, atque humeris extantem suspicit altis. 
“The first ine or two of this rare bud worthless | , , . 


piece will be sufficient: 
‘Goddesse relate 
the witnesse-bearing light 


fl s that would not bea | — ec 
Of loues that would ne re AGS ogee 


| Anrprs and Sestus were two ancient Towns; one 
‘in Europe, another in Asia; East and West, oppo- 
| site; on both the shores of the Hellespont. Their 
| names are extant in Maps to thisday. But in their 
| places are two Castles built, which the Turks call 

Bogazossas, that is, Castles situate by the sea-side. 


| He was born in Falerum, a town in the middle of 
, Tuscia, or the famous country of Tuscany in Italy 
‘ . 

fealled also Hetruria. 


a humane sight. 
The Sea-man 
that transported marriages 
Shipt in the night, 
his bosome ploughing th’ seas,—&c. 
The volume whence this is taken will be 
found in the Bodleian, 8ve, C. 125 Art. 


Henry Petowe also added a second part to peri tes 
¥ do. It was likewise called Possidonium. But 


| Abydus is called Juco. They are beth renowned 
|im all writers for nothing so much as the Love of 
| Leander and Hero. 

Of the Hellespont. 

Hextesronr, the straits of the two seas, Propontis 


was printed by Thomas Purfoot, London, 1598. 
This was executed much more poetically than 
Chapman's, Take four lines only : 

‘This imprisoning cave, this woeful cell, j 
This house of sorrow and increasing woe, | 
Griefe's tearie chamber where sad care doth dwell, | 
Where liquid tears like top fill'd seas doe flow—’ "’ 





world.” But I cannot forbear to quote here 


tionable rapture, and being alike overtopt by the | Seck 


{ 


1 


but object, and publish to your choice apprehen- | Wan Veins’ Peiest: and since she understood 
sion; especially fur your most ingenuous love to all ; No nuptial language, from her parents she 
guage, f Ss 


peared to you. No less esteeming this wor:h the’ po. ghamefastness and chastity, she reign’d 
amefastness : astity, 
presenting to any Greatest, for the smallness of the | 4 nother Goldess: nor was ever train’d 
SS; $ - 
: pine . held | In women’s companies; nor learn’d to tread 
having obtained as A graceful dance, to which such years are bred. 


others; the smallness being supplied with so greatly- (Women for beauty their own sex envy) 


} 


temper grave enough to become both the sight and | Wincld sheanetlo with caevifince ever 


| 


| 


frecly and nobiy entertain it, T obtain my end; your wien to Ac 


| Was come; and to that holy day came all 
That in the bordering isles the sea did wall. 
| To it in flocks they flew: from Cyprus these, 
| Environ’d with the rough Carpathean seas; 
| These from Haemonia; nor remain’d a man 
| Of all the towns in th’ isles Cytherean; 70 
the pebjects Not one was left that us’d to dance upon 

of this Pamphlet, [ persuade myself your prejudice | pe tops of odoriferous Libanon; 

will increase to the contempt of it; either heallong Not one of Phrygia, not one of all 


| Were absent; all such fill the flowing way, 


Of him- | 


Seamen now call the place where Sestus stood Mali-: 


| 


i 
| 


and Egeum, running betwixt Abydus and Sestus. But, with the flaming arrows of her eyes 
| Over which Xerxes built a bridge, and joined these | Wounded unwares, thou would’st in sacrifice 

Thus far, “Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s ‘two towns together, conveying over his army of| Vent th’ inflammation thy burnt blwod did prove, 
College,” whose judgment of things “poetically | seven hundred thousand men. It is now called by | Or live with sacred med’cine of her love. 


i 


But he well-knew, that when these female mmines | j4¢ hearing of the sea the horrid roar, 


Her watch-tower, and a torch stood holding there, 
By which Leander his sea-course did steer. 40 
, likewise, of Abydus ancient tow’rs, 

The roaring sea lamenting to these hours 

Leander’s Love and Death. But sty how came 

He (at Abydus born) to feel the flame 


Break out in fury, they are certain signs 
Of their persuasions. Women’s threats once show 
Shows in it only all you wish your own. 

And therefore of the rubi-color’d maid 

The odorous neck he with a kiss assay'd, 


Of Hero’s love at Sestus, and to bind 45 : j 

In chains of equal fire bright Hero’s mind ? “Dear Venus, next to V ee Fok MEE ED 
And next Minerva, trace Minerva too; 

The graceful Hero, born of gentle blood, Your like with earthly dames no light can show; 
To Jove’s Great Daughters [ must liken you. 
Blest was thy great begetter; blest was she 

Dwelt in a tow’r that overlook’d the sea. 50 | Whose womb did bear thee; but most blessedly 


The womb itself fare that thy throes did prove. 
O! hear my prayer! Pity the need of Love. 
As priest of Venus, practise Venus’ rites. 

Come, and instruct me in her bed’s-delights. —_-2¢ 
55 | It fits not you, a virgin, to vow aids 
To Venus’ service; Venus loves no maids. 
If Venus’ institutions you prefer, 
And faithful ceremonies vow to her, 
Nuptials and beds they be. If her love binds, 
Love Love’s swect laws, that soften human minds. 





The envious spites of women she did fly, 


All her devotion was to Venus done, 
And to his heavenly Mother her great Son 


60 | 


And ever trembled at his flaming quiver. 
Make me your servant; husband, if you pleas’d; 


Yet seap’d not so his fiery shafts her breast; 
For now the popular Venercan Feast, 

lonis, and great Cypria’s State, 
The Sestians yearly us’d to celebrate, 


Whom Cupid with his burning shafts has seiz’d, 
And hunted to you, as swift Hermes drave 
With his gold-rud Jove’s bold son to be slave 
65 | To Lydia’s sov’reign Virgin; but for me, 
Venus insulting fore’d my feet to thee, 

I was not guided by wise Mercury. 

Virgin, you know, when Atalanta fled, 

Out of Arcadia, kind Melanion’s bed, 
Affecting virgin-lfe, your angry Queen, 
Whom first she us’d with a malignant spleen, 
At last possest him of her complete heart. 
And you, dear love, because I would avert 
Your Goddess’ anger, I would fain persuade.’’ 
| With these "love-luring words conform’d he made 


21 


9) 
a 


99 
Para 


The neighbors seated near the Festival; 


Nor one of opposite Abydus’ shore; 
The maid recusant to his blood’s desire, 


None of all these that virgins’ favors wore, 
And set her soft mind on an erring fire. 


When Fame proclaims a solemn holy day, 


Not bent so much to offer holy flames, Her rosy eyes, hid in vermilion hue, 


Made red with shame. 


As to the beauties of assembled dames. 80 "| 

Earth’s upper part; and oft (as quite ungrac’d) And these words uttered; ‘‘With too much unrest, 
The virgin Hero enter’d th’ holy place, About her shoulders gather’d up her weed. O husband, you have bought this little peace ! 
And graceful beams cast round about her face, All these fure-tokens are that men shall speed. Husband ! No other man hath paid the increase 
Like to the bright orb of the rising Moon. Of a persuaded virgin, to her bed Of that huge sum of pains you took for me. 
The top-spheres of her snowy cheeks puts on Promise is most given when the least is said. 235 | And yet I know it is enough for thee 
A glowing redness, like the two-hued rose 85 | And now she took in Love's sweet-bitter sting, To suffer for my love the fishy savours 
Her odorous bud beginning to disclose. Burn’d in a fire that cvol’d her surfeiting. The working sea breaths. Come lay all thy la- 
You would have said, in all her lineaments Her beauties likewise strook her friend amaz’d; bours 
A meadow full of roses she presents. For while her eyes fixt on the pavement gaz’d, 249) Mp my all-thankful bosom.’’ All this said 285 
All over her she Sblushed; which (putting on Love on Leander’s looks show’d fury seiz’«. | Ile straight ungirdled her; and both parts paid 
Her white robe, reaching to her ankles) shone 90 | Never enough his greedy eyes were pleas’d | To Venus what her gentle statutes bound. 


To view the fair gloss of her tender neck. 

At last this sweet voice past, and out did break 
A ruddy moisture from her bashful eyes: 
“Stranger, perhaps thy words might exercise 

| Motion in flints, as well as my soft breast. 


(While she in passing did her feet dispose) 
As she had wholly been a moving rose. 


Graces in numbers from her parts did flow. 24 


~~ 


Hero’s unbounded beauties) falsely feign’d 9: 
Only three Graces; for when Hero strain'd 

Into a smile her priestly modesty, 

A hundred Graces grew from either eye. 

A fit one, sure, the Cyprian Goddess found 

To be her ministress; and so highly crown’d 100 
With worth her grace was, past all other dames, 
That of a Priest made to the Queen of Flames, 

A new Queen of them she in all eyes shin'd; 

And did so undermine each tender mind 

Of all the young men; and there was not one 105 
But wish'd fair Hero was his wife, or none. 

Nor could she stir about the well-built Fane, 

This way or that, but every way she wan 

A following taind in all men; which their eyes, 


In their wild liberty? O woe is me! 

To this my native soil who guided thee? 

All thou hast said is vain; for how canst thou 
(Not to be trusted; one I do not know) 

| Hope to excite in mea mixed love? 

| Lis clear that Law by no jeans will approve 
| Nuptials with us; for tia canst never gain 25. 
My parents’ graces. If thou would’st remain 
Close on my shore, as out cast from thine own, 
Venus will be in darkest corners known. 

| Man’s tongue is friend to scandal; loose acts done 
In surest secret, ig the open sun 

And every market place will burn thine ears. 








Lighted with all their inmost faculties, 110 | But say, What name sustainst thou? 
Clearly confirm’d; and one (admiring) said, | bears 

“All Sparta I have travell’d, and survey’d | Name of thy country? Mine I can not hide. 
The City Lacedaemon, where we hear My far-spread name is Hero; [ abide 

All Beauties’ labors and contentions were, 

A woman, yet, so wise and delicate 115 ! heaven, 

T never saw. It may be Venus gat | Built on a steep shore, that to sea is driven 
One of the younger Graces to supply | Before the City Sestus; one sule maid 

The place of priest-hood to her Deity. | Attending. And this irksome life is laid 
Ev’n tir’d I am with sight, yet doth not find By my austere friends’ wills on one so young; 
A satisfaction by my sight my mind. 129 


| To meet in some delights, dances, or so; 
| But day and night the windy sea doth throw 
| Wild murmuring cuffs about our deafen'd ears."’ 


O could I once ascend eweet Hero's bed, 

Let me be straight found in her bosom dead ! 

I would not wish to be in heaven a God, 

Were Hero here my wife. But, if forbod 

To lay profane hands on thy holy priest, 1 

O Venus, with another such assist 

My nuptial longings."’ Thus pray‘d all that spake; 

The rest their wounds hid, and in frenzies brake; 

Her beauty’s fire, being so suppress’d, so rag’d. 

But thou Leander, more than all engag’d, 

Would’st not, when thou had’st view'd th’ amazing 
Maid, 

Waste with close stings, and seek no open aid, 


- 
2% 


' And then (with shame affected, since she us’d 
Words that desir’d youths, and her friends accus"d 
She blam’d herself for them, and them for her. 

: Mean space Leander felt Love's arrow err 

‘Thro’ all his thoughts; devising how he might 


130 | Encounter Love, that dar’d him so to fight. 


to 
or 


| Those mortals, over whom he lists to reign, 

| Bh’ All-tamer stoops to, in advising how 

They may with some ease bear the yoke, his bow. 
So our Leander, whom he hurt, he heal’d. 
Who having long his hidden fire conceal’d, 
And vex’d with thoughts he thirsted to impart, 





190 


And strickea with the sting of love, he pray’d: 195 


200 


210 


Dumb she was strook; and down to carth she threw 


'Mind-changing Love wounds men and cures again. 


285 


With which the tender air the mad waves tore, 
At first he trembled; but at last he rear’d 

High as the storm his spirit, and thus cheer'd 
(Using these words to it) his resolute mind; 
‘*Love dreadful is; the Sea with nought inclin’d; 


nh, 


But sea is water, outward all his ire; 

When Love lights his fear with an inward fire. 

Take fire, my heart, fear nought that flits and 

raves, 

Be Love himself to me, despise these waves. = + 

Art thou to know that Venus’ birth was here? 

Commands the sea, and all that grieves us there ?’’ 
350 

This said, his fair limbs of his weed he stript; 

Which, at his head with both hands bound, he 

us shipt. 

Leapt from the shore, and cast into the sea 

His lovely body; thrusting all his way 

Up to the torch, that still he thought did call; 355 

He oars, he steerer, he the ship and all. 

Hero wlvane’d upon a tower so high, 

As soon would lose on it the fixedest eye; 

And like her Goddess Star, with her light shining. 

369 

she 


The winds, that always (as at her repining) 
Would blast her pleasures, with her veil 
a checkt, 
And from their envies did her torch protect. 
And this she never left till she had brought 
Leander to the havenful shore he sought. 
When down she ran, and up she lighted then, 
0 | To her tow'r's top, the weariest of men. 
First at the gates, (without a syllable us’d) 
She hugg'd her panting husband, all diffus’d 
With foamy drops still stilling from his hair. 
Then hrought she him into the inmost fair 
Of all, her virgin-chamber, that (at best) 
j Was with her heauties ten times better drest. 
| His body then she cleans’d, his body oil'd 
| With rosy odours, and his bosom (soil'd 

With the unsavoury sea) she rendered sweet. 


365 


370 





5 | 


2 
- 
on 


230} Then in the high-made bed (ev’n panting yet) 
Oft with her foot she rac’d 


Herself she pour’d about her husband's breast, 





Here weddings were, but not 2 musical sound; 

| Here bed-rites offer’d, but no hymns of praise, 
5 Nor poet sacred wedlock’s worth did raise. 

| No torches gilt the honor’d nuptial bed, 

| Nor any youths much-moving dances led. 


390 


Who tanght thee words, Pthat err from East to West | No father, nor no reverend mother, sung 


| Hymen, O Hymen, blessing loves so young. 


250 But when the consummating hours had crown’d 


The down-right nuptials, a calm bed was found; 
| Silence the room fixt; Darkness deckt the bride; 
| But hymns and such rites far were laid aside. 

| Night was sole gracer of this nuptial house ; 


5 Cheerful Aurora never saw the spouse 490 
| In any beds that were too broadly known, 
| Away he fled still to his region, 
| And breath’d insatiate of the absent sun. ‘ 


| 
| 


260° Hero kept all this from her parents still, 


Her priestly weed was large, and would not fill, 


What soil A maid by day she was, a wife by night : 


Which both so lov’d they wish'd it never light. 
' And thus both, hiding the strong need of love, 


In Venus’ secret sphere rejoic’d to move. 499 


|Hous’d io an all-seen tow'r, whose teps qtouch But soon their joy died; and that still-toss’d state 
275 Of their stol’n nuptials drew but little date. 


| For when the frosty winter kept his justs, 
| Rousing together all the horrid gusts 

| That from the ever-whirling pits arise, 

_ And those weak deeps that drive up to the skier, 


'No like-year’d virgins near, no youthful throng, 270) Against the drench'd foundations making knock 


| Their curled foreheads; then with many a shock 
The winds and seas met, made the storms aloud 
| Beat all the rough sea with a pitchy cloud. 


| This said, her white robe hid her cheeks like spheres. | And then the black bark, buffeted with gales, 420 | 


5 Earth checks so rudely that in two it falls; 
) The seaman flying winter's faithless sea. 
| Yet, brave Leander, all this bent at thee 
| Could not compel in thee one fit of fear; 


| But when the cruel, faithless messenger 425 


280 (The tower) appear’d and show’d the accustom’d 


light, 
It stung thee on, secure of all the spite 
The raging sea spit. But since Winter came, 
Unhappy Hero should have cool’d her flame, 


And lie without Leander, no more lighting 430 





As well as Love, and both their pow'recombin'd 


34d 


414 


Her short-liv’d bed-star; but strange Fate exciting | 


{She stood distract with miserable woes. 

| And round about the sea’s broad shoulders throws, 

| Her eye, to second the extinguished light; 471 
And tried if any way her husband's sight 

| Erring in any part she could desery. 

When at her turret’s foot she saw him lie 

| Mangled with rocks, and all-embrued, she tore 

About her breast the curious weed she wore; 

} And with a shriek from off her turret’s height 

, Cast her fair body headlong, that fell right 

'On her dead husband, spent with him her breath; 


' And each won other in the worst of death. 489 


ANNOTATIONS UPON THIS POEM OF 
MUS.EUS. 

Ver. 11. * Tauooré/o¢ signifies one qui nuptias 

japparat vel instruit. 


' 
\ 
| 
‘ 
j 
| 
| 


17. &Nvudotrotov darpoy épérur, Nuudoorédog 

| est qui sponsam sponso adducit seu conciliat. 

| 19. * Leavpeloc, socius in aliquo opere. 

20. WRpwuartwv bdevaar. "Epeouavic signifies 

| perdite amans, and therefore I enlarge the verbal 
ranslation. 

» QL. Al peciny W& FarAazey axomptov, KT. A. 

! A)jeA/a, besides what is translated in the Latin 

res est nuntiata, item mandatum a nuntio perlatum, 
tem fama, and therefore 1 translate it fame- 

' freighted ship, because Leander calls himself 
iwKog épwtoc, Which is translated navis amoris, 
though 67«o¢ properly signifies sulcus, or tractus 
vavis, vel serpentis, vel etherer sagitte, &e. 

23. CR yOpov ayznv. "Eyloc, "Eyflpa, and 'Ey- 
Inne are of one signification, or have their de- 
duction one; and seem to be deduced az0 tow 
fyratar, 1. herere. Ut sit odinm quod animo infir- 
um heret. For odium is by Cicero defined ira in- 
reterata, 1 have therefore translated it accord- 
ing to this deduction, because it expresses bet- 
jter; and taking the wind for the fate of the 
| wind; which conceived and appointed before, 
‘makes it as inveterate or fixed, 


89. &Xpooy yap pueréon tprvOaivero, colore enim 
membrorum rubebat. A most excellent hyperbole, 
‘being understood she blushed all over her. Or, 
‘then follows another elegancy, as strange and 
i hard to conceive. The mere verbal translation 
of the Latin being in the sense either imperfect, 
or utterly inelegant, which I must yet leave to 
your judgment, for your own satisfaction. 
The words are,— 


1 


{ Nisooutvne dF 
| Kai péda Zevxoyitwvog tré opupa AautreTo Kobpne. 
| Euntis vero 
Etiam rose candida indute tunica sub talis splen- 
H debant puclla. 
To understand which, that her white weed wags 
{all underlined with roses, and that they shined 
jout as she went, is passing poor and absurd ; 
land as gross to have her stuck all over with 
| And therefore to make the sense answer- 
; able in heighth and elegancy to the former, she 
| seemed (blushing all over her white robe, even 
| below her ankles as she went) a moving rose, 
jas having the blush of many roses about her. 
| 167. ’Avégaive Babioxioe iotepog aothp. Ap- 
varuit umbrosa Hesperus stella, E regione is be- 
| ore; which I English ‘* And east; the Even-star 
j}00k vantage of her shade, viz. of the evening 
hade, which is the cause that stars appear. 


| roses, 


174. | XaZippova vetuara x, instabilis nutus puel- 
Pe I English Aer would and would not. Xadi- 
| sw, 0 xasr¢ Tac opévac, signifying cui mens laz- 
ta est et enerra; and of extremity therein amens, 
Xasidpovéw, sum xarigpwr. 

181. * Demens sum—she calls him dhapope, 
thich signifies ent difficile fatum obtingit ; accord- 
ig towhieh I English it, infeliz (being the word 
ithe Latin) not expressing so particularly, be- 
‘vuse the unhappy in our language hath divers 
“understandings, as waggish or subtle, fe. And 
he other well expressing an ill abodement in 
lero of his ill or hard fate; imagining straight 
‘ae strange and sudden alteration in her to be 
‘ital. 


emens, 


187! Avxrpov auyyaver. Mapblevexjze going be- 
re, itis Latined, rirginis ad lectum difficile est ire ; 
ut duy yavoc signifies nullis machinis expugnabilis : 
ve may unto a virgin’s bed is utterly-barred. 


189. ™ KerpSiwr ddpev atrayyesoi cian aneiza/. 
| Venerearum consuetudinum per se sunt minae; ex- 
 veding elegant. Atrdy)e20¢ signifying qui sibi 
untins est, id est, qui sine aliorum opera sua ipse 
untiat; according to which I have Englished 

"Oapec, lusus veneret. ‘Ares2ai also, which 
ignifies minae, having a reciprocal signification 
1 our tongue, being Englished mines. Mines, 
sit is privileged amongst us, being English, 
ignifving mines made under the earth. I have 
assed it with that word, being fit for this place 
1 that understanding. 

226. ""Epwrordxom ufo, ipwtordéxog caps, cor- 
us amorem pariens elalliciens, according to which 
have turned it. 

243. °'Atasbynow aiyiva. ‘Arab yponc signi- 
‘3 qui tenera et delicata est cute; tenerum theree 
re not enough expressing, I have enlarged th- 
xpression as in his place. 

248. PlMoszurzaview rion is turned rariorum 
rhorum, toAuT Zane signifying aultiragus, erro- 
"us, or errorum plenus, intending that sort of er- 
wr that is in the planets; of whose wandering 
vey are called tZavqrec Gorepec, sidera errantia. 
9 that Here taxed him for so bold a liberty in 
ords, as erred toto calo from what was fit, or 
came the youth of one so graceful; which 
iade her break into the admiring exclamation, 
iat one so yonng and gracious should put on 
»experieneed and licentions a boldness, as in 
iat holy temple encouraged him to make love 
» her. 

255. 1 Aduoc otpavoutanc. It is translated domo 
‘tissima; but because it is a compound, and 
ath a grace superior to the others in. his more 
var and verbal conversion, otpavoyhanc signify- 
ig caelum proceritate tangens, I iave so rendered 


293. ' Yypic dxoirne, translated madisdus mari- 
us, when as dxoirne is taken here for doxoirne, 
| gnifying unum et idem cubile habens, which is 
| ore particular and true. 

299. *'HA:3dérov oto rtpyov, &e. “HiUBéroc 
‘gnifies tam altus aut profundus ut ab ejus accessy 
‘erres, intending the tower upon which Hero 

ucood. 
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Correspondence. 


disloyal and enfranchising all the loyal, that | injustice inflicted upon these colored people, | their possession, will be considered unemployed, 
being a civil as well as a military necessity, if against whom these orders were issued ; but my | the males organized into squads and companies 

j ha epubli 4 Th ” | time is so much taken up that it is impossible, | for labor on the Parapet, and the females 
aro aie, Cammeve S:gepemre Say Bore: £H0-F0 17 Mire bean looking after my scholars, most of turned over to Col. Hanks. = 
public—all there is left of it, which in fact is) whom are scattered in all directions, wives oe se ee Se 
all there. ever was of it, only much magni-| having husbands in government service, and By command of Brig. Gen. Roberts. 
fied in regard tothe amount of republicanism— | Who have been left in hired rooms as comforta- R. SKINNER, 


a : bl d free fi engendering di ‘as so First Lieut. 10th U. S. Infantry, A. D. C. 
has other democratic gentlemen with democrat- aay’ White ata ora d nave a 8 onthe cara y 
lc ladies for their wives, who would, any of|+hat was not the aim of the author of the order. Official. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpow, April 2. 
Charles Kingsley, who lately has been play- 


R. B. Brown, Colonel and | ing, without much applause, the part of liter- 








“SWAPPING HORSES IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
p RIVER.” 


You sometimes suppose you are in the middle 
when the worst is yet to cross. The current 
may rur deepest near the opposite bank. Be- 
sides, having swapped off your leaders several 
times to manifest advantage after getting into 
the stream pretty deep, and where the current 
was strong, why would it be certain ruin to 
swap off the wheel horses? After all, proverbs 
cannot be safely substituted for reason, though 
you have your pick of a peck or a bushel of 
them, of the very oldest crop. 

This administration has estopped itself from 
riding gracefully into another term on the 
above cited figure of speech, by having demon- 
strated over and over that the wisdom of swap- 
ping horses in the middle of the river depends 
very much on whether you get a better horse— 
one with a stronger tendency to stem the cur- 
They swapped Fremont and Butler for 
worse horses and the load went down stream for 
it. They swapped off McClellan and saved 
everything from going to Davy Jones, or rather 


We might have a worse President than Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and a worse cabinet even than 
that which contains the time-salver, sixty-days 
Seward, and the blanco-maniac Blair. 
nation now, if never before, is rich enough in 
wise and strong men to have wiser and strong- 
er men at the wheel. 
the office-holder who knows his tenure i3 a little 
safer under Lincoln than any other horse, how 
can the people possibly unite on a better, how, 
in short, can they be sure to unite on any other ? 
He assumes, as a matter of course, that they 
are sure to unite on the man whose prime min- 
ister promised peace in sixty days, but has not 
We shall assume noth- 


But the 


Alas! groans 


brought it up to date. 
ing of the sort. 

Mr. Lincoln is surely to be thanked for hay- 
ing saved Washington hitherto. 
Let visionaries and optimists say what they will, 
the loss of that would have been the loss of all. 
To have saved Washington for three or four 
years, while he fought the slaveholders in front 
without damaging slavery either in front or 
rear, any more than the most absolute “milita- 
ry necessity” required, was a very big job for 
an ordinary man, and nobody could safely have 
It will be considered a 
miracle in future ages, especially if the copper- 
head newspapers should go down to them. 
Mr. Lincoln has any dear personal friends who 
are gifted with a knowledge of human nature, 
they will advise him to retire on this glory. 
Another term is sure to erase it from the mem- 
ories of men, for the splendid meteor is describ- 
ing a path which will inevitably plunge it into 
a fen in less than four years from this date: 
Let us see how this is. 

Assuming that we are to conquer, or at least 
not be conquered by the rebel armies, more or 
less of the rebel territory in the next four years 
is to be *‘reconstructed” into the Union in the 
Mr. Lincoln has revealed 
his statesmanship and promulgated his policy in 
regard to that matter. 
the first edition is working off, though rebel ar- 
mies have damaged some of the press-work. It 
is a compromise between copperheadism and 


predicted his success. 





shape of co-States. 


It is stereotyped and 





abolitionism, and works almost exactly like the 
army of the Potomac under McClellan. A rebel 
taking the oath of allegiance is allowed to vote. 
A man known and sure to be loyal without an’ 
oath, is not allowed to vote even on taking the 
oath. No, not even if he have fought bravely 
for the government, and made it a present o 

part of his pay! 
constructed Louisiana consisting of some ten 


lence we have already a re- 


thousand jusjuranded thugs and land-holders 
with hearts in the rebel camp, while far more 
than that number of citizens, whose oaths don’t 
need bayonets to keep them, are driven by bay- 
onets away from the ballot-box. 
all these citizens have a hidden fire kindling in 
them and the bellows that blows it is eternal 
justice. Such reconstruction has only to become 
universal throughout rebeldom to be worse than 
After having put rifle muskets 
into the hands of a hundred thousand black 
men or more, though it were done only by a 
“military necessity,” and on half pay, it be- 
comes a civil necessity to enfranchise them. 
is a question between ballots and bullets after 
that. Blair and the copperheads, they or 
their heirs and assigns, if they will hereafter, 
henceforth and forever, have the ballot-box 
pure from black ballots, must have plenty of 
black bullets in their precious carcases. 
irretrievable step has been taken. 
sed nincom of a statesman, if you give a two- 
legged, two-handed and even one-eyed man the 







weapons of man’s war, you may as well give 
him the weapons of man’s peace—and do it just 
as if you wanted to. 

This policy must be reversed. To re-elect Mr. 
Lincoln is to confirm it. 

















































That horse is going 
down that very stream to destruction. 
his very nature to go nowhere else. 
going by a circuitous and costly road to the 
same result of reinstating the Southern aristoc- 
racy which Seymour and Wood wish to reach 
by a direct, and, in point of life, less costly 
route. His reconstruction will make us pay for 
heating the poker at least, even it’ we escape 
having it thrust through us. 

There is a genuine born democrat in the land 

—a gentleman as well—who is both too demo- 
cratic and too gentlemanly to have insulted 
if he had wished to 
it, his wife would have prevented it. 
knows how to make useful citizens of thugs as 
well as another. But all rebeldom and copper 
dom, with the potentates of Europe to back 
them, could not compel him to disfranchise an 
honest loyal man, though he were as black all 
over as anthracite coal. He is no more capa- 
ble of decreeing that the loyalty behind the 
ballots shall be all white or whitish, than that 
the gunpowder behind the bullets shall be. 

But the people, we are anxiously told, though 
they know this democratic gentleman and the 
glorious democratic lady, his wife, and the con- 
tinent knows him all over from its backbone to 
its fingers and toes, cannot unite on him They 
can unite—they cannot probably do otherwise 
than unite—on the president who stole all the 
thunder he ever made effective from this very given to them; and that, with any thing like 
man, after having snubbed him for using it, fair treatment, they would nearly all in a very 
and thén confessed it was a “military necessity.” short time become self-supporting. 

But our democratic gentleman and his dem- 
ocratic lady are the last man and woman to ask | her school, she thus describes some of the re- 
the people to unite in calling them to the White , sults of these illegal and inhuman orders. 

All they ask is that the country shall 
unite in crushing into obedience to law all the | have seen and my ears heard of the cruelty and | on the first of April, have such certificate in | Commonwealth. 


















ete 





Doon 


ary religious and political bully-in-general, in 
one of his Lectures to Oxford students on “The 
Roman and the Teuton,” says: “Put yourselves 
in Salvian’s place. Forget for a few minutes 
that you are Englishmen, the freest and | 
bravest nation upon earth, strong in all that | 
gives real strength, and with a volunteer army, | 
which is now formidable by numbers and cour- | 
age—which, did the terrible call come, might | 


them, honor and adorn the White House. On| It was to get these persons back to /their mas- | Provost Marshal. pany about him. 
cne of these, if not on him who first planted | ters, aad they have succeeded to A great ex- 


: tent. if not thousands have by its 
- weenie red cs uguaraipasllswade execution become enemies tothe government,and 
tinent as the flag of justice to all, the country | gone back to their masters. These masters, bear in 
will unite. It will not, it cannot, unite on a 


mind, are all bitter rebels. They were as thick 

man, who, though faultlessly honest, humane, = — all eer a ? d at a: ~ : 
: as - | the slave pen, asking if they, con 
jot, gente ser prmeees ta: ie aoe hese | did not scutes ts soctees ( 1. This 
vate transactions, thinks it expedient in these question was asked one of my scholars by her 
heart-rending times to carry the morals of the | old master. She told him “No; she would dig 
oppressor, the pirate, and in short, if the truth | a hole in the —S _ mor ig till she a 

: _| before she would.” He told her ta “go toh—.” 
_ ex sees. dey 2 scape ses a > | She answered, “No. Ihave been praying twenty- 
tional policy towards the loyal black millions, | three years to shun that place, and I don’t think 
whose friendship is our only hope, and who ask | | shall go there now.” 
of us nothing but justice and their own God- otitis 
given inalienable rights, for which they are 
ready to fight side by side with the bravest: of 
us, be the flag of the foe ever so black. 


Here is another illustration of justice to the 
negro. 


Some months ago a negro servant was charged 
in New Orleans by Paymaster H. K. Lawrence, 
of Wisconsin, with robbing him of $30,000. 
The negro was first unmercifully flogged and 
asi nareac sentenced to hard labor at the 
Dry Tortugas for life. Facts have recently 
come to the knowledge of the War Department 
fixing the guilt on Lawrence himself. Secre- 
tary Stanton arrested him here a few days ago 
and put him in the old Capitol prison. Twenty 
thousand dollars have been recovered and papers 
found on him implicating a New York con- 
tractor named Peck. He was also brought to 
the old Capitol to await a trial by the military 
Commission. An order has been sent to Tor- 
tugas to release the negro. 


his country and to humanity, 





“More true joy Mazzini exiled feels 
Than little kings with senates at their heels.”’ 






| 


be increased ten times In as many months. For- | |. : 
ge ee . | of literature 
get all that awhile.” Mr. Kingsley was mani- 
festly unconscious of what an illustration he | : 
ee : aeeus cies | ume mentioned. 
was giving of the impossibility of Englishmen | 
forgetting “all that,” for if ever there was a | 
case where anything was lugged in it is the | 
above clap-trap. The volunteers number about 
“To release the negro!” And that will be | 299,000, and according to C. K., may in ten 
all! The poor victim is undoubtedly turned ' months be increased (by these thirty millions) 
adrift among strangers and enemies, either to | t© 2-500,000—all apart from the present army 
die of a broken heart, or to make justifiable war , 20d navy! Courage, they doubtless have ; but } denial?” 
their leaders certainly have not found it con- 


It will be remembere 





BUREAU OF EMANCIPATION. 

Senator Sumner has introduced a “Bill to 
establish a Bureau of Freedmen” as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Eliot’s Bill which had passed 
the House. We have not found time to com- 
pare carefully the two bills. We notice that 
the Senate Bill attached the Bill to the Treas- 
ury Department, while the House Bill attached 
it tothe War Department. This may or may 
not be an improvement. We do not under- 
stand that the Freedmen’s affairs are any more 
| successfully managed in South Carolina under 
the Treasury Department than in Virginia and 
North Carolina under the War Department. 
Indeed, all things considered, we think it will 
be admitted that in no part of the country has 
so much been done in the direction of justice 





<-> 


CRUEL TREATMENT AND RE-ENSLAVEMENT 
OF FREEDMEN IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Some deeds have lately been done and are 
now doing in Natchez, (Miss..) to which the at- 
tention of the country should be directed. We 
copy from official documents in the Natchez 
Courier, such portions as bear upon the matter 


on his oppressors. 
But even sadder than this, if possible, is the | tagious, who see Freedom struggling with Op- | 


3 9” 


bd . . | . y os . * . 
Major-General, once Governor of Massachu- | Counter, “What will it pay us I could not, 


in question. 
General Order No. 1. 

The undersigned, having been appointed 
Health Officer of the City of Natchez, does 
hereby order the following Sanitary Regula- 
tions to be implicitly observed. 

6. 8 Cee ee ee Oe 


al commission should be allowed to torture this | of the volunteers alluded to, whose grand re- 
| . 

poor wretch into a confession of crime. For | View and sham fight on Easter Monday L at- 

this flogging could not have been done in a tended. This volunteer movement is an im- 


: 5 olutionary Epick.” 
' portant one, as being the result of a spontane- 


' Moxon, 1835-4.. 
) stract, and I hope you will publish it. 


corner. 
knowledge of the tribunal which afterwards 


It was undoubtedly done with the 
‘ous movement on the part of the young men 





We have never been particular as to the de- are 
tails of the bill or as to the question whether it | the guiltier authors of the system which allows {3 ' 
should be under a civil or military direction ; | such atrocities. j dan war, England was so conscious of the dis- 
the great object has been, to get a bill through | graceful supineness which had marked her be- 
Congress; and when Mr. Eliot’s bill got safe- 
ly through the House, we rejoiced over the 
matter as settled. We believe now that more 
depends upon getting the machine at work than 
upon mere details, especially upon the mere 
polish of the parts. “That which is best ad- 
ininistered is best” is especially true of such a 
bill and at such atime. We therefore regret- 
ted that the Finance Committee did not recom- 
mend Mr. Eliot’s bill, leaving any defects of de- 
tail—for we are sure there are none which can 


than a linited number of persons allowed to oc- 
cupy one house or lot, to be determined on in- 
spection. 

3d. To secure health to the inhabitants it 
will be necessary that the utmost care should 
be observed in the cleanliness of all houses and 
the premises attached thereto, any disregard of 
which will be considered a gross offense and 
punished accordingly. 

* ee, i ee ee aie 

6th. It is ordered that all stray hogs and cat- 
tle found within the city limits shall be im- 
pounded and reported to the Provost Marshal 
tor disposition. 

By order A. W. Keivy. 

Official : Surgeon and Health officer. 
T. A. Rauston, A.A.A. Gen. Post. 


It will be observed that this Order applies to 


the first Napoleon. Immediately atter the Ital- 


= ee eee 


GOOD TIMES IN NEW ORLEANS. 
The N. O. cores; ondent of the Journal 


havior in it, that a general impression got abroad 
that the French Emperor had begun to pry 
‘into her military condition, and to suspect that | 

No little excitement has been created in this | (I am 
vicinity by the closing of places where liquor writing vou what would cause a general “Oh 
nie ne et, rire Fa | tand Hora id hush,” if published by an English paper, but it 
order 0 men. iw erts, Who has recently take | ° . 

. : : J apigan A. semi-panic was the result, 

command here, during the absence of Gen. 
Banks in the field. Many of these places are 
still closed ; others are permitted to tave one 
door open (just as though this were not as good | their grand reviews and sham-fights,—that is, | 
as half-a dozen to the thirsty souls;) while the i eae : headl 
more respectable are still permitted to sell to | °°™® Laer or shtm go ous ray come: neett oe 
_all except soldiers and negroes. By the way, | every Easter Monday and have a carefully- 
| there is probably more liquor drank in this city, | planned attack, manceuvring of all kinds, and 


Savs: : 
; : z this book. 
the supineness Crew out ot weak ness. 


ix strictly true.) 


and the volunteer movement was made for gen- A 
cowardice. 


eral theatrical effect. Every year they have 





nore Garibaldi in the concrete ! 


all persons alike, white and colored, whether | be called fatal or even scrious—to be corrected 

2 m4 pak Saray Yd Z . a) t e . . . ve } 
slave or free, and to hogs and cattle as well. sad the practical administration of the bureau. | than in any other of its size _in the United | victory, with lots of flame and smoke, (a la 
“General Order No. 2,” bears printer's date of We hope, still, that rather than risk the loss of | States, or the world. There is more whisky } 
Feb. 16th, but was evidently issued after No. 1,| the bureau by sending this substitute back to | than water used, and it is the only thing which 


Here it is. the House, the Senate will adopt Mr. Eliot’s | sells as cheap here as at the North. 


Bill as an amendment to this. We take the 


2d. From henceforward, all contraband ne-| liberty to suggest to our friends in the Senate, 
| groes ot Natchez are forbidden from the rent-| who, we doubt not, are sincerely in favor of the 

o se , 2mncelves nz} 5 ; 5 bea 
ing of houses, and living to themselves, but are object, whether they are entirely guiltless in SRapert ’ ' : j Stipe ly ate 
required to secure legitimate employment with’) * 2 branding-irons was over—in the city of New | piteousness, that in the midst of a terribly strug: 
responsible, respectable persons, or otherwise : ; | Orleans at any rate—but every now and then | gling and agonized world, here should be an 
| be sent to the contraband encampwent. ‘Those now propose before the bill was reported to the | $ . 
| -. . . . j 
hiring them are expected to aid in the enforce- | House. We don’t know where the blame rests; 
| » ’ >» at) . , . . ad . 
ment of the foregoing regulations by the proper | but one thing we do know, that the friends in | 
employment of them in their families or messes. | 

As the congregation of so many negroes 1n | Sei sig sone ] ht | that as journalists, we are bound to publish its 
one house with their filthy and lazy habits, (as must be carried, if at all, by main strength, ought | a ee t 1 oe | 

; , aS : : as _and if its statements can be verified, as we have 

the undersigned has found to be the case,) if! to have agreed upon all its material provisions ° cal x : . is we have 
eS LP . 3 Se Ry i x no doubt they can, the authorities : ‘Ss 
continue d, will eventually prove fatal to the before it was reported, and they who neglected | ie . ; idee k ~ 
‘health of the city. | boun I to look into such a monstrous proceeding, 


bd-All owsierscr renters of hdbecs avo Bor. |? do this will be responsible for its failure if, | 


bidden the renting~or sub-renting of the same | 88 we fear, it shall result from that neglect. 
to contraband negroes, under a penalty for so| Once more we beg the Senate—Give us a bill, 
| doing. _ Otherwise it will be impossible for the | and with such an organization as may be se- 
| undersigned to carry o.t a system of Sanitary 
| Regulations essential to the well being of the 


honorable is the day’s farce. 


| Kingsley) but no balls, and nobody hurt. On 
| Monday last, however, there was an exception 
lin the case of a luckless rabbit, to pursue which, 
| lines were broken, and as much enthusiasm 
; manifested as if he had been a French invader. 








Here is another picture of New Orleans soci- 
ety. 


General Order No. 2. 





It Disgusting Brutality. 


We thought the age of whipping-posts and | Nevertheless, apart from a certain mockery and 


not having suggested such alterations as they 


. ae Pe tae . aa eR fac yvery  “elvil and religious liberty !” 
a case comes up to remind our authorities that | English army playing at war, the sight was very ; 


The | sublime. The simultaneous blaze of musketry 


eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
following letter comes to us so authenti-ated, | for a line of two miles, the looming up of regi- 
ment after regiment to take in turn the front 
rank, the brilliant flank movements, the roar 
of battle, and the great periodical booming of 
artillery, with the now lifting now falling clou: 


both Houses ofa bill which everybody foresaw 
word that might be offensive toa despot ! 





and inflict upon the perpetrators the punish- | of war over all,—made a scene of great sub- failed Tenrcop pany tae ees of penee: 


ment it merits : 

To the Editor of the N. O. Times: 
Permit me to make known through the me-! blers, and beer-stalls, and games, and all the in- 

dium of your columns, an instance of the most 


limity. But around, instead of groans and 


carnage, were gypsies telling fortunes, and gam- better than her best peace. 


nental despots. 


cured, we have no fears. . . . 
pies nie are : geniously dull and valgar amusements in which 


| ties ali ae SAS shocking barbarity perpetrated in this city. of tales A it obs “Bnolshk Cove aes : 
Bas By order of A. W. K | RHODE Lamp ENATORSHIP freedom, by a secs cevepectatle family, upon | #¢ English masses find a pleasure; at which I fact that the English Government and ruling 
| By order of A. W. Ketiy | THE RHODE Is 8 : | Seegom, Sy aeo-valied respectable family, upos ee lass are covered over wi » peroxyde of 
| Official Surgeon and Health Officer at Sa , ‘ | a poor, old colored female servant. ‘The thini- Can never cease to wonder! clare She CONerOR, Over with ime permaxde of 
: D ; ‘ ’ The second election in Providence for mem- selfishness and meanness. And that THE Pro- 


| i ly, living on Poydras street, owned this skele- 
‘bers of the Legislature last week resulted in the | ton woman, (for she is nothing but a skeleton.) 
of about 70 vears of age,and ever since the 
Union forces took possession of this city they | 
never let her go out of the house for tear she 
might seck to be free. They beat her in’ the 
most cruel manner, worked her like a mule, 
and the worst of it they nearly starved her to 
We death. This morning T was told that her mis | 3 
Lg : tress beat her with a broomstick in a most bar- ¢Me™my to our export trade as might have been 
have been unwilling to believe that the first re- j barous manner ; the neighbors remonstrated, | supposed, for, if a section of the Union can now 

. . ’ epee ‘or Hy y ' i i The rowW i i | ; sti 
Wis Teds oe acd ports of the massacre at Fort Pillow were not | but in vain. The poor woman, finding no re- only be reached by the illegitimate and preca- 
(The Italics are as in the exagyerated, and therefore we wait for the facts lief from ae sega neal her escape this af- | 

: ternoon through a neighboring yard. by re = 
/as they shall be ascertained by the Congres- ee od of the | aid bagasse by Ws me 
| To prevent these evil effects it is hereby or- | si ; a EE gi , oards, leaving: her 
‘ : or- | SiO . » res x ; le 3 : : - ae y 
| dened rie after the first day of April shes a ss pr aeigeae of investigation. That color- | elothes behind. ‘I hey are now on her track to| that war and the floods of paper money gen- 
: t 2 ‘ ;. ° -d y <1 ack j slay i fe" 
: Pigs, ed soldiers were butchered after the surrender, | kidnap her back into slavery. , ster hi cha ae ; ? 

contraband shall be allowed to remain in the , hink tl i , bt: but for tl : been a very recently, in P aipllicescos has erate in the Northern people, have led to an 

Sa ° . H » c pre ¢. » : se r “ P *m- 
city of Natchez, who is not employed by some |‘ think there canbe no duubt; ‘but for these ‘Bs . fy ‘ I : 5 cm 
| responsible white person in some legitimate busi- | atrocities whovis more to blame, the rebel sol- Vow Celanese: Mave 31 os 
ness, and who does not reside at the domicil of diers or our own c¢overnment which has treat- | wae ian AY eth ak BTS 

his or her employer; and no contraband will be IE 

allowed to hire any premises in the city for any THE OLUSTEE DISASTER. 


° ed butcheries at Fort Wagner 2? The hesitation, | + 7 : 
: purpose whatever, and no other person will be ; i se sale < ‘| The Tribune savs of Gen. Gilmore's report : 
jallowed to hire such premises for the purpose | not to say the refusal, of the government to de- 
Prab erage: ——— — to — ee justice then, guaranteed immunity to | tion was Gen. Gilmore's, and that it had three day,—at the North. The greater part of his 
har 1y contraband who cannot satisfy the | ayery < ibis * 4 ae sae Ss See : : 
*, 7 such subdsec > Ct, as . as We - CES , . . ° ° e Py 
every such subsequent act listinct and sufficient military objects, to which | communication is trash; but there is something 


|Health Olficer that he or she needs the services | laf ili 

Besa eat ; Hees | ee = a ; a fourth, not military, was at a later period ad- 

of said contraband in some legitimate employ- | #sto the disaster to Gen. Banks, our read: | joined by the Bresidout auicanss 

ment. All contrabands remaining in the city | €Ts need not be told that we are not surprised. | z ; i 

ny eat sso of this order after April ist) Gen. Banks’ entire military career has been a | hi ces | i 

iW © remov P 2 : ; ue * ' his communications to the Wa -partme : 
ill be removed to the contraband encamp-| failure. His administration of the Department | Commun Maen me War Deportimens -of 


ment. January 14th and 15th announcing his i 
' . . . a é ‘ i g iis inten- 
” ‘ ~ > s bee s 2S . . Fo 
| The word contraband is hereby defined to mean | of the Gulf has been but one series of political tion of occupying the West Bank of St. John’s 
all persons formerly slaves who are not now in| nd military blunders, and we have expected | Ri ois f 4 
iver, says: 


the employ of their former owners. |and now expect nothing but disasters so long ae 
On Jan. 31, I wrote informing you that the | 


Persons drawing rations from U.S. Govern- | ‘ . | se iti i 
zs é , objects to be attained by the operations were: | those of his former condition. He is busy, too, 
We are aware that this seems strange lan- , 


: | as he is retained in command. 
ment, are not Ls to need any hired ser: | 
vants. The number allowed to each family ae : 

will be determined by the undersigned. guage ; butit is time these pinchbeck reputa- 
By order of A. W. Keiry. tions should be cxposed. There is but one 
Surgeon and Health Otticer. opinion, in intelligent military circles at Wash- 

Approved: J. M. Tuttle, Brig. Gen. Com- . ni ieee 
ington, of Gen. Banks’ incapacity. There has 
been but one opinion for two years. Winches- 
ter, Cedar Mountain, the Shenandoah Valley, 
Galveston, Sabine Pass, and now Shreveport, 


'T. A. Ratston, A. A. Gen. Post. Exportation from England to the United 


But this did not quite meet the requirements 
of the slave owners. On the 19th of March 
another order was issued, a copy of which is 
sent tous by our correspondent in Natchez. 
The preamble contains the usual charges of the 
idleness, improvidence and profligacy of the | 


States increased from 871.639.3850 in 1862. to 
$76,758,130 in 1863. 


which has been so long proclaiming the ap- 


election of the ticket in favor of the re-election Wherenpon, the Zimes, | them, Phope. 
jof Senator Anthony. This secures, we are 
happy to learn, the return of Governor Anthony 
to the Senate. 


The disasters at Fort Pillow and near Shreve- | 


proaching bankruptey of the United States, has | 
the following complacent paragraph: “Even 
the American war has not been so much of an 


‘port fall heavily upon the public heart. over England. 


| freedmen, charges which our correspondent as- 
/sures us are wickedly and notoriously false, and | 
the order proceeds. 
| printed Order.) 


rious system of blockade-running, the necessi- 


ties of the war and the extravagance which | by a majority of one. 


/extensive trade, which, on one side at least, is 
! . 
sound and profitable.” 





ed with entire unconcern similar well-establish- | 


normally quiet for sometime, renews his howl 
It demonstrates that the plan of the expedi- in the Times of April 1,—that being All-Fool’s 


which calls for reflection in America when our | be spewn out of the English mouth. 


é «so sata oe : ; . 
Gen. Gilmore in his report, after referring to enemies in England are able to utter taunts ap ae nD k 
which contain so much truth as the following: Paris papers, concerning the war in Denmark. 
About March 25 the Austrian army suddenly 


“In the neighboring state of Louisiana, Gen. 
abandoned the positions which it held around 


Banks employs himself in the noble pursuit of 
Fredericia, in a way which confounded strate- 


gists. It has leaked out that all the Hungarians 
belonging to that army, officers and men, had 


re-enslaving the negroes—the terms of Federal 
slavery being infinitely worse for the negro than 


agreed to go over and join the Danes. Gen- 


1. To procure an outlet for cotton, lumber, | jn getting up a sham government of speculators, 
timber, &e. ; sh 

2. To cut off one of the enemy’s sources of 
commissary supplies, &e. : 

3. To obtain recruits for any colored regi- Florida the most discreditable affair of the war 
ments. 

4. To inaugurate measures for the speedy 
restoration of Florida to her allegiance in ac- 
cordance with instructions which Thad received 4 
from the President by the hands of Major John to be defeated with heavy loss, but that the ruler 
Hay, Assistant Adjutant General. of a country, whose only alleged qualification 

Here is the President’s letter, arranging the js common honesty, should be found employing 
reconstruction of Florida. 


. . . . > r Gi >} ec 4 < vi ov oe so oO s < cy i by “= 
sutlers and foreigners, to aid by their electoral‘ ral Garbleuz having reason t meyers me 
“In dered a retreat, and held an investigation which 


vote the re-election of Mr. Linco!n.” 


. . -ath.—avout three hundred. 
has occurred ; another result of moving away death,—ndout thi I 


Not that it was discredit- 


manding District. : 

1, It will be noticed that the orders are aimed 

at freedmen; slaves living with their owners 
_are undisturbed. 


Deciek itias wees daniels soon after, heavy platoon firing was heard in 


ble for brave men, exhausted by long marches, the Austrian. quarters, and there can be little 
Their being crowded together 
will not engender disease. 

2. It will be noticed that, though the Presi- 
dent's Proclamation declares all the slaves in 


were all, every one atrocious blunders, and tions ever known. 
yet he is a favorite at the White House and the 


State Department! After he has involved a | 


agreed to the English proposal of a conference, 


his troops and engaging his private secretary and will meet in London on the 12th inst. 





wo are worthy to be called martyr-souls, who, 
in silence, piously in their daily life understand 
and practice what is meant by that.” This 
from the hater of democracy isa high testimony | : 
certainly; but, having known Mazzini some- sold for twenty-five dollars. An encyclica 
| time myself, it seems to me but a sober and true 
account of a man whose very presence seems 
to purify the atmosphere and ennoble the com- 
An exile from his native land, 
—and now under sentence in France, he is se- 
rene and cheerful, and in patient devotion to Hume relating to Pitt, before he was ministe 


Meanwhile, the debate on the Napoleon-Maz- | 
zini-Stansfeld-question in the House of Com- 
| mons, has also unearthed ore of the “curiosities 
which nearly concerns Disraeli, 
but is not to be found in the celebrated vol- : ; 
d that | 224 fifty cents; a letter from Wolfe informing 
on the evening of the celebrated debate, when | 
| Mr. Bright alluded to some radical and revolu- 
| tionary sentiments, favorable even to regicide, 

which Mr. Disraeli had written in earlier days, 
| the great Tory leader sprang to his feet, and 
| said: * There is not the slightest foundation for 
that statement. I give it the mo-t unequivocal 
Now, there is a young man in London, 
| known to the public for his earnest devotion to 
: i | the cause of freedom, and especially in Amer- | 
reflection that such an outrage is possible in the | Pression eennos Rasps: set ee nd ica, and among those who know him best, dis- 
Department commanded by a Massachusetts | peals by answering across the national shop- | tinguished for an extensive acquaintance with | to Mad. de Detland, in which he says, “A quoi 
Bee ; } literary subjects; this gentleman, Mr. W. T. 
setts and that this paymaster, holding a Feder- | without this splenetic preface, go on to speak Malleson, has brought before the public an ab- 
stract of the poem alluded to, of which a very 
few copies only can be found now, “The Rev- 
By Disraeli the younger. 
ITsend you Mr. Malleson’s ab- 
It is un- 


without value as illustrating the career of the 
nan, and to a certain extent, this country; for 
nothing is clearer than that the England of to- 
day is as different from that of 1834, as Disraeli 
from the young Lyridon, the radical spirit of 
To-day we have England the ally |” 
of a Napoleon, bent only on money, buying off | UME: NO: 
the claims of Freedom upon her with donations 
of money to wounded Danes and Poles, selfish 
and almost “rusted with a vile repose” into 
How pitifully ludicrous it is to see 
at this moment England trying to pay homage 
to Garibaldi in the abstract, and to utterly ig- 
To honor the 
man without mentioning all that makes him 
A friend, who be- 
longs to the Committee for Reception, told me 
last night, that he had just come from a meet- | 
ing in which the Address of Welcome had been 
subject of debate, and that everybody was 
nervous and timid about some term in it,—a 
long shot discussion taking place, for example : | 
on a motion to strike out the word “religious” 
in a paragraph alluding to Garibaldi’s deeds for 
The idea of Eng- 
land, which once was not backward to throw 

her whole power in the balance against Oppres- 

sion, nervous now even about uttering any 

The 

fact is, England is fast sinking into that rot- 

} , tenness and demoralization which have never 

Tam 

almost tempted to think that her worst war is 

She is ashamed of 
her former nobleness, and smirks before conti 


There is no use to conceal the 


PLE have vitality and force enoueh to survive 
There is a restlessness in the 
country which gives a singular uncertainty to 
the political weather, and it is generally felt 
' and admitted that this Easter is the lull before | 
. a Parliamentary storm, such as has rarely swept 
The Opposition are in force 
now. and have given indications of their pow- 
er,—having in one instance, near the close of 
the ante-Easter term, outvoted the Government 
That they will begin the 
siege wheh Parliament Treassembles is certain, 
and it is almost certain that they will succeed. 
In that case the Premier will appeal to the 
people. but it will not help the matter much. 
| Ouramiable friend, Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, , The Tories will get a Derby government. From 
the Confederate wateh-dog, who has been ab- | this Ido not apprehend any danger to Amer- | 
ican interests; but I do at least believe that 
there will be a more honest, and, in some re- 
spects, a braver government than the present 5 





A startling report reaches us by way of the 


| Chief who in triumph Advances.” 
| companied by Vice-President Hamlin, who act- 
' ed as chairman, and succeeded by the President, 


resulted in the sentencing of a large number to | tors and Representatives’ were ‘present. 











‘certainty of authorship as a profession, with th 
lines— . 


“You know what ills the author's life assail— 
} Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail.” 


¥ 









‘letter of Calvin, on the mediation of Christ 
sold for eighty dollars; a letter from Charles 
to Kiligrew, for ten dollars and fifty cents; 
signature of Cromwell to a State letter, fo 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; a letter from 





I 





| wishing he would take partin the administra 
tion, adding, “He could bring the Americans t¢ 
‘make greater concessions than any other mat 
could do,” for seventeen dollars; a letter ¢ 
‘Marlborough to Queen Anne, announcing th 
\surrender of the town of Douay, for thirteen 
| dollars; two letters of Nelson, for fourteen do 
‘lars; a receipt signed by Swift, for ten dollar 
| his uncle that he had been appointed a Brigadie 
‘in America, twenty-two dollars and fifty cents 
' four letters of Washington, sold respectively, fo 
fouricen dollars. sixteen dollars and fifty cents 
seventven dollars, and forty-three dollars,—the 
last written in 1788, when ke was endeavoring to 
replace with « confederate form of governmen 
| the independent relations of the states; a letie 
of Ilaydn the composer, for fifteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents; of Rousseau, fitteen dolla 
/and seventy-five cents; a letter from Voltair 
servirait latheisme ?  Certainement il ne ren 
dra pas les hommes mielleurs,” for sixteen dol 
lars and eighty-seven cents; aletter from Schil 
ler relating to his own works, fitteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents; a characteristic letter o} 
Frederick the Great, entirely in his hand writ 
ing, for forty-two dollars and fifiy cents. 


. “ - aie 28 sr engemieine —— . to the freedmen as under Gen. Butler. sentenced the negro. We forget the scoundrel | of England, with a significant resemblance to answerable as against Disraeli’s denial. The _ Trtibuer & Co., have republished “Miscegena 
is hereby ordered that there shall not be more who nade the false charge in our abhorrence of 3 similar one which occurred in the time of poem is a very immature production, but not tion.” A very important contribution to the 


scientific question of the day has been furnishe 
by the very distinguished ethnologist, M. Gy 


‘tiolet. He says little of the negro and cognate 


races, but the following passage in the discourse 


between man and the apes? No—a thousand 


! Their deformity even protests agains 
such an assertion. Far from dwindling down, 


the human characteristics become more decide 


and even exaggerated in their case. This lobe off 


the ear, these nostrils, these lips which are th 
exclusive character of man, are developed even 
to deformity.” 

In the vear 1863, there were registered at 
Stationers Hall, 1534 British books, 818 foreign 
books, and 3,611 works of art. 


The Chemical News, quoting from the Quar- 
terly Journal of Science tor April, tells of some 
interesting appheation of the eclectic light and 
spectrum analysis in Paris. where the former 
appears to haye permanently taken its place 

}amongst theatrical properties. The celebrated 
} optician Duboseq has devised some marvellous 
imitations of lightning and of the rainbow. ‘The 
former is obtained by a concave mirror, in the 
focus of which are the two carbon poles of a 
powerful battery newly in contact, and so ad- 
justed that, when the mirror is rapidly moved 
in the hand, the poles touch for a brief’ inter- 
val, and flash a dazzling beam of light across 
the stage. The zig-zag effect of lightning, and 
its peculiar blue color, are very perfectly imi- 
tated by this means. But more wondertulithan 
this is the rainbow. In the representation of 
the opera of “Moise,” it is requisite, in the first 
act, to Introduce a rainbow ; and this has hither- 
to been effected either by painting, or, by pro- 
jecting the image on the s ene from a magie- 
lantern with a colored slide. In the latter ease 
the stage had to be darkened in order to allow 
the rainbow to be seen; and this, of course, de- 
stroyed the illusion. M. Dubos -q. by a happy: 
modifi-ation & his spectrum apparatus, and by 
employing a curved, insiead of a straight. slit, 

and a smell angled prism, has su ‘ceeded in pros 

je ting the very bnilliant clectric spectrum on 

the scene. with the proper curvature and the 

identic dd colors of the recl rainbow; and. this 

is of suc’ a vividness th t it is plainly visible in 

the full ight of the stage. 38-cD.- 6. 


—- ee -———— — 


THE MIGHTY CHANGE. 
Wasuincton, April 8, 1864. 

The scene on Wednesday evening, when the 
English Abolitionist, George Thon pson, spoke 
against slavery, should have been photograph- 
ed by Brady. It would have made a picture 
worthy of being displayed in every loyal Louse. 
What Mr. Thompson said was precisely what I 
expected ; andit) was strongly and gracetully 
said. He is a polished, well-poised, and collect- 
ed talker— not so profound and thorough, prob- 
ably, as might have been anticipated, but full 
of his subject, and believing in bis own views 
—capable of doing immense good. — It was 
easy to realize how a man, with such a_ voice 
and such a presence, could affect the working- 
wople of Fahad When he entered the 
hall of the House. which was illuminated with 


. . . . { “ne . ° 
which being neither hot nor cold is very fit to | that brilliant, soft and ye: hizy radiance that al- 


ways excites the delight of those who see it for 
the first time, and enables every one to observe 
without effort all objects within range of the 
individual vision, the band played “Ilul to the 
He was ac- 


who came in unattended and took a seat di- 
rectly in front of the Speaker. There were 
only two members of the Cabinet present— 
Mr. Chase, of the Treasury, and Mr. Usher, 
of the Interior. Thaddeus Stevens sat near the 
President, surrounded by a number of the old 
anti-slavery chiefs. Very many of the Sena- 


Be- 


It is certain that | fore Mr. Thompson arrived, Joseph Holt, of 


Kentucky, one of the purest and most consci- 


cntious statesmen of our country, and for many 


years a Democratic leader, quietly came in and 


doubt that it was one of the most fearful execu- | took a seat in the audience: and in the midst 
The powers applied to have of that address 
i land, advanced along the aisle. 
attentively to the orator, and at the close of his 
address cameé forward and congratulated him. 
During the month of March about forty emi- — Washington Correspondence of the Philadel- 


teverdy Johnson. of Mary- 
He listened 


| Mississippi forever FREE, these officers recog- few more of our brave brigades in these butch- EXECUTIVE MANSION. ) in the work of mancuvring for his own re-elec- “ Tampa phi a ‘ ie P 
. ¥ se enya ; Stas erie > Wi ars 2 : y <GToNn, Jan. 5, 186 E 4 3 = grant ships sailed for the United States from phia Press. 
nize slavery as existing in full force in Natchez | “T° the country will understand that we have WasHINGton, Jan. 5, 1864. 5 tion. It is, of course, assumed that the people | | } 


Masor-Generat Gitmore: — 1 under- 
stand an effort is being made by some worthy 
gentlemen to reconstruct a legal state govern- one re-elected by what every one knows to be 
ment in Florida. Florida is in your depart- sham votes. Such a compliment was surely 
ment, and it is not unlikely that voa may be peyer paid to a people before; and the ques- 

there in person. I have given Mr. Hay a com- .. ; SL iikas tase iintors 6% 
mission as major, and sent him to you with Samennes ee re, eee 

. : : some blank-books and other blanks to aid in the fairs, a country was ever conquered by attor- : : 

Government, freely and witheut question; col-  peconstruction. He will explain as to the man- neys transformed into generals, with forces di- | Was burnt in the Bay of Biscay by the Confed- 


ored persons are forced to work at prices fixed 
»y Gen. Banks, or the men are driven to work 
on the Parapet, and the “females turned over to 
Col. Hanks”! Think of the wickedness, the 
cruelty, the stupidity of thus breaking up fami- 
lies! How can a people thus treated ever be 
elevated ? How many Proclamations of Eman- 
cipation will it take, carried out by such subor- 


‘and vicinity. been right. of the North will tamely submit to be ruled by 





No fi ; ; _ grants—showing an important increase. 
3. No freed man or woman is allowed to hire 7 dete : 
! 


a house or a tenement—to have a home, unless 
, he or she returns to slavery ! 

,t- Slave-owners may draw rations; but non- 
slave-owners if they wish to draw rations can- | 


FREEDOM IN LOUISIANA. 

| The following illustrates the blessings of Fed- 
eral rule in Gen. Banks’ Department. White 
persons, whether rebels or not, are fed by the 


reached £2000. 


not hire a freedman or woman for a servant ! 

5. “Stray hogs and cattle” receive from the 
Health Office and the Provost Marshal the same 
paternal treatment as “contrabands.” 

These orders were aimed not only at the freed 
people in general, but especially at a school 
taught by a devoted friend of the slave, who 
went to Natchez under the auspices of the 
Western Sanitary Commission. She is a true, 
heroic woman, who had succeeded in organizing 
an industrial school composed of persons of 
both sexes and all ages, aiming at teaching them 

_industrious and economical habits, as well as 
the rudiments of learning. The most entire 
reliance may be placed upon her statements. 
She says with great earnestness, that these peo- 
ple, as a general thing, are quick to learn ; glad 
to work ; that they prefer to earn their cloth- 
ing by working for it rather than having it _ IV. 


ner of using the blanks, and alse my gencral pected by the tactics, not of war, but of elec- crate steamer Georgia. This pirate has arrive 
re the subject. It is desirable for all to Gnisnowbias* in the river Gironde to obtain provisions and 
co-operate ; but if irreconcilable differences of eS pee 
opinion shall arise, you are master. correspondent, that at this distance, the efforts 
I wish the thing done in the most speedy of Mr. Lincoln for re-election do seem most 
way possible, so that, when done, it be within qigereditable, and that many of his warmest dred men. 
the range of the late proclamation on the sub- 3 At the sale of Thackeray’s library an abridg- 
ject. The detail labor will, of course, have to ‘ i 
be done by others, but I shall be greatly obliged - 
if you will give it such general supervision as one of those facetious conclaves called French 
you can find consistent with your more strictly Courts of Law has transported,—has unearthed 
paler entree. A. Lees a letter written tothe London Times in 1844, 


There can be no doubt, adds your 


ing twenty guns and has a crew of three hun- 


admirers are disappointed and grieved. 
The controversy concerning Mazzini,—whom 


dinates, to secure the blessings of liberty to these house, 1837,” (the name misspelt and scribbled, 


loyal people? But this is not done on “moral 
grounds—only as a military necessity”! 
i Negro Employment Certificates 


Orrice Provest-M aRSHaAL, ) 
PAaRIsueEs oF JeEFrrersoy anv Str. Caines, La., 
CARROLLTON, March 28, 1864. 


The following extract from General Orders | 
No. 3. Headquarters District of Carrollton, is 
published for the information of all concerned. 

= = * = = = = 
The Provost Marshal of the Parish of 
Jefferson, is also charged with the execution of 
General Order No. 12, Headquarters of defen- 
ses of New Orleans, March 24, 1864, so far as it 
relates to its execution within this District. 


—*As appears by the following letter. the Pres- giy<: “It may tend to throw further light on had belonged to Byron, who gave it to Maginny 
ident was in no wise responsible for the disaster this matter, if I now certify to you, which I, in 
; | seoee forces! some sort feel called upon to do, that M. Maz- in gold; and Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 


——— -.-e- ——— yong : 
A number of the leading citizens of Worces- Zini is not unknown to Vv ; 
ter have signed a call for a mass meeting in sons in this country, and that he is very far 
aid of the Freedmen. In the call 1s embraced from being contemptible, none farther, or very once 
the following: “Sherman's ten miles of refugees ges 
. ’ . . few of living men. 
will soon be swelled by the influx of other AER SE a! 
thousands at Natchez, form the Red River Ex- know M. Mazzini for a estos 0 B fase -” 
pedition. To meet this pressing demand upon whatever I may think of his practical insight 
our charities, a mass meeting is hereby called.” | and skill in worldly affairs, [ can with great 


Promising to send us soon a full account of, All persons within this District are requested to We fear that our Worcester friends will not freedom testify to all men, that he, if I have lector. The effects left by the author amounted 
report at once to his office the names of their receive any great additional impulse to their ever seen one such, is a man of genius and vir- to $100,000. 


colored servants of either sex, in order that he 
: : i may give them an employment certificate, and | 
I wish I had time to write you all my eyes. all colored people of either sex, who shall not, 


! 


benevolent purposes by reading the account of tue, a man of sterling veracity, humanity and 


the treatment of Freedmen at Natchez in this, nobleness of mind, one of those rare men, nu- lately occurred at Puttick & Simpson's. 


Liverpool with about fourteen thousand emi- | 


acter. 
ment of Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, contain- the French colonists, whose mournful story is 
ing the autograph “W. M. Thackery, Charter- told in the poem of Evangeline, and have for 
; i many generations formed a class by themselves 
known to this day by their old name. 
Thackeray then being sixteen) sold for pasha 20 peculiar qualities have given to their name a 
The Independent says, referring to this letter hy Thomas Carlyle. In this letter he (T.C.) four dollars. A little French volume idea oo significance much like that of “Yan- 
3 } eas 


who gave it to Thackeray, sold for its weight Daily . 


»2_oe + 





AcApIANS IN Lovuistana.—We find the 


The fund for the defence of Colenso has following in a letter by a correspondent of the 
New York Times, from Alexandria, Louisiana : 


“The people we see along our line of march 


There is a report that the William Crumpton, are mostly the French Creole population, called 
of New York, which had recently left Bordeaux, by many “here, ‘Cajeans,’ (Acadians,) peer are 
the reputed descendants of Longfellow’s Evan- ™ 
d geline—very agreeable to them, but not credit- 

able to Evangeline.” 


As the lady here named is recorded as havy- 


undergo repairs. It is a very fine ship carry-| jing died unmarried, we hasten to explain that 
the Louisiana Acadians are not reputed to be 
her descendants,—a fact which is quite fortu- 


ate, for other reasons than their present char- 
They are, however, descendants from 


Their 


, 


when used in an unfavorable sense.— 


Advertiser. 


It is asad illustration of the forlorn condi- 


arious competent per- with the inscription “W. M. Thackeray, from tion of this wronged people that they should 
Charles Dickens, whom he had made very happy have wandered so far as Louisiana in search of 
a long way from home,” sold for one hun- the rest of which bigotry and cowardice de- 
I have had the honorto dred and twenty-seven dollars and- fifty cents, prived them at home. Undoubtedly they were 
—the purchaser, it is said, being the Queen. carried thither by the hope of finding some- 
Thackeray's house has been purchased by Mr. ' thing like welcome among the French settlers 
Huth, the well-known merchant and book-col- of Louisiana. 


We understand that the descendants oa 


these Acadians maintain almost as distincta > 
An extensive sale of important autographs character as when they first landed at New 

Lord Orleans. 
| merable fortunately but as units in this world, Byron's letter to Bernard Barton, on the un- | and retain their ancient names and habits. 


They intermarry among themselves 
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They are ignorant and degraded, physically |truly as in that of any 
and morally. 
as Pariahs is a disgrace to the community by | 


ible Republican. 
Their existence in such numbers | But, still, we will give the Republicans good | If we offer them free homesteads, and protect | to that, united with 
counsel. You may nominate Mr. Lincoln, pos- their rights, they will come. John Bright, in 
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"a recent speech at Birmingham, estimates that | 


ONWEA LTH. 


| comes up from these lands is for free laborers. | & Co. the plot was laid before the election, and | the offices together. For these we will so hum- 
personal animosities we owe | ble ourselves as none of God’s creatures ever 


the defeat of the Republican ticket. We hope | humbled themselves before.” 
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ADVICE TO REPUBLICAN POLITICIANS. 





i sibly, without satisfying the Radicals; but you 
| cannot elect him. Another candidate will in- 
'evitably be run unless he puts himself rectus in 
' curia—right before the tribunal of the North. 
| Victory and Justice are the two essentials of 


We presume that none of our readers failed jis success. Let the dastardly baseness of his 


to read, ponder and inwardly digest the facts 


contained in Maj. Stearns’s letter in our last 
issue. If not, we advise them to look up the 
paper and read the letter over again. Not for 
any pleasure it will give them, certainly—for 
it relates to one of the most disgraceful chap- 
ters in our hi-tory—the most disgraceful per- 
haps, of the portion relating to this rebellion. 
But it is the duty of every abolitionist to know 
the facts as to the treatment of the black men 
whom the government has made nominally free 
and whom they have jnvited to enlist in their 
cause. The Administration begun the work 
of putting down the rebellion avowedly with 
the expectation of doing so without any justice 
at all to the negro, bond or free. As the ne- 
gro would persistently thrust himself across the 
—_ of the nation, so that he could not entirely 

winked out of sight, the science of Repub- 
lican statesmanship has seemed to be to learn 
with how little justice towards him the work of 
saving the country could be done. Of the first 
of these endeavors we shall not complain. We 


suppose that men taking office under oath to) States, undertook to determine what elements | 


observe the Constitution were obliged to try 
and keep the parts of it designed fur the pre- 
servation of slavery, if it could be done without 
the destruction of the whole. 
ing shown that this could not be done, and that 
the President must elect between the corstitu- 
tional rights of slaveholders in open insurrec- 
tion and those of all the rest of the inhabitants, 
and he having proclaimed liberty to the slaves 
of all such, and having invited all, 


nation of which he is the head, we submit that | 
the national faith pledged virtually to all 
actually to many, should have been kept. We | 
think that he should not have permitted bis fel- 
low citizens of Kentucky to sell as slaves, men 
whom he had made free, when taken as they | 
And | 
we are quite sure that the promises of the offi- 
cers appointed to recruit the black regiments , 
hould have been kept to the letter where such | 
promises were authorized, and in the sj irit | 
where the enlistments were made in the faith | 
that their pay and bounty should be the same | 
as those of their white fellow-soldiers. 

Now we dv not propose to read the Republi- 
ean leaders.a moral sermon on this text. If 
they need to be convinced on these points, 
they are beyond the power of our persuasion. 
We would merely give them a little practical | 
advice. We would not interfere in the least | 
with their moral and spiritual welfare—merely, 
for their own good, in regard to their political 
future. Personally, we care nothing about their 
success. All we ask of any party is to do jus- 
tice to the slaves and to the free people of color, 
and we will applaud and sustain to the utmost 
of our moderaie abilities and intlusnce whoev- | 
er seems most likely to promote that justice. | 
This we do, first, as abolitionists, that being the | 
main end tor which we have labored for more 
than a generation of human life—and, secoud- 
ly, as American citizens, desirous of sccurimg 





Administration towards the black troops be 
abandoned and they be treated as are their 
white companions in arms. Let the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Law be repealed, the neglect to 
do which is affirmed, we trust falsely, to be due 
to the knowledge the President would veto it. 
Let slavery be abolished everywhere, by law 
and by Constitutional Amendment. Let these 
things, and all things incident to them be done 





| and done with all their might by the President | 


| and his party, and they will do more to disarm 
their Radical adversaries than by any amount 
| of intimidation or cajolery. If they do not 
‘this, or something near it, they will find that 
the late State elections are no sure forerunnners 


' now stand.—A. S. Standard. 
pene Ce 
LET CHACS END. 
The President in recreating the suspended 


| should enter into their composition. Whether 


| this was in his province, or belonged rather to 
| Congress, may be discussed elsewhere ; as a 


But events hav- | fact. he admitted white men to citizenship and | of railroads, which, in connection with their 


'exciuded black. He had the choie:, if any 
| whatsoever, of recognizing the validity of the 
| former State laws, in whole or in part, or of 
‘ignoring them altogetner. He chose to adopt 
a principle embodied in the statutes of all the 


as : 4 , and com- | rebellious communities, by which color was | Now is the time to begin this work. We must 
pelled some, to take up arms in defence of the | disfranchised; and he did so, although that | 


principle is undemocratic, and spite of its man- 


and | ifest repugnaney to that republican form of | shall be studded over with small farms and tilled 


government which, in accordance with the man- 
date of the Constitution, he professed himself 
desirous toestablish. He was, therefore, guilty 
of flagrant inconsistency when he answered 
the delegates of the colored people of New Or- 


leans that the question of who should be qual- | 


ified voters in Louisiana was not a military, but 
a civil and a local matter, with which he could 
not interfere—he, who already had interfered 
and discriminated between loyalists and rebels, 
between whites and blacks, and in obedience 
to whose directions Gen. Banks had refused | 
the colored population access to the polls at the 
late election for Governor. ¢ 
Michael H[ahn was the creation of Gen. 
Banks and his policy; Mr. Flanders having 
been accused—we are happy to. say, justly— 
of maintaining the equal rights of men, and 
having been defeated by the odium = industri- 
ously excited on this account, not Jess than by 
the practical denial of those rights. It was no | 
popular movement which erected an executive | 
and a judiciary before the State had a cen- 
stitution, a lezislature, or even a conven- 
tion ; nor would the present Govornor now hold 
his position, had he lacked the patronage of 
the military authorities, which would still have 
yroved insufficient, had the men of color en- | 
joyed the elective franchise. ‘The same Major- 
General and the same Governor who achieved 


| stead of the spirit of Caste and the law of Hate, 


| 


| as the interest of all. Instead of an overshadow- 


_ independence, a bealthy literature, flourishing 


| within the past year 150,000 le have sailed 
' from England to New Yok” Lat it be settled 
‘that slave 
traitors in the South can be had under the pro- 
visions of ‘the homestead law, and foreign emi- 
| gration will be quadrupled, if not augmented 

ten fold. Millionsin the old world, hungering 
| and thirsting after the righteousness of free in- 
| stitutions, will flock to the sunny South, and 
| mingle there with the swarms of our own _ 
| ple in pursuit of new homes under kindlier 
| skies. Immigration has not slackened, even dur- 
| ing this war, and in determining the direction 
it will take it must be remembered that settle- 
ments have very nearly reached their limits in 
the North and West. Kansas and Nebraska 
| are border States, and must so continue. Their 
| storms, and droughts, and desert plains give a 

pretty distinct hint that the emigrant must 
, seek his Eldorado in latitudes further south. 


|of that next November. At any rate, they can | In the new North-western States the richest immediately after Long had concluded, and 
| deserve success, if they fail to gain it—and that | lands have been purchased, and vast portions | was really magnificent in many of its passages. | 
is more than can be said for them, as matters | 


of them locked up by speculators. Their dis- 
tance from the great markets for their produce, 
and their severe winters, will also check emi- 
gration in that direction, and incline it further 
_ south, if lands can be procured there with tol- 
erable facility. The rebel States not only 
abound in cheap and fertile land, with cheap 
| labor in the persons of the freedmen to assist 
in its cultivation, but they possess great miner- 
al resources. They have also extensive lines 


| great rivers, bring almost every portion of their 
_ territory into communication with the sea. 

| Mr. Speaker, nothing can atone for the woes 
| and sorrows of this war but the thorough reor- 
| ganization of society in these revolted States. 


not only cut up slavery, root and branch, but 
we must see to it that these teeming regions 


| by tree men. We must remember that ‘the 
| best way tohelp the poor is to efable them to 
‘help themselves.” We must guard the equal 
| rights of the people as a religious duty, for 
“Christianity is the root of all democracy, the 
| highest fact in the rights of man.” Labor must 
| be rendered honorable and gainful, by secur- 
| ing to the laborer the fruits of his toil. In- 


which have so long blasted these regions, we 
must build up homogeneous communities, in 
which the interest of each will be recognized 


ing aristocracy, founded on the inonopoly of 
the soil, and its dominion over the poor, we 
must have no order ot nobility but that of the 
laboring masses of the country, who fight its 
battles in war, and constitute its glory and_ its 
strength in peace. Instead of large estates, 
widely scattered settlements, wasteful agricul- 
ture, popular ignorance, political and_ social 
degradation, the decay of literature, the de- 
cline of manufactures and the arts, contempt 
for honest labor, and a pampered aristocracy, 
we must have small farms, closely associated 
communities, thrifty tillage, free schools, social 


is dead, and that the estates of 


| the President was not in the secret before the | 
election. After it he seems to have selected | i¢ party seem to have shrunk from the debate 


' on that side was by Kernan, of New York. It 
, Was made strictly to the question, and was a 
, calm argument, divested of all partisan appeal. 
| Winter Davis’s argument on the other side,made 
| on Monday evening, was one of his finest ef- 
| forts. We should like to reprint it entire, and 


rule. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 





The Globe is still so much behind in its re- sas yee : 
port of Congressional debates, that only about | “*" hardly do it justien by extearting any por- 
half the discussion on the expulsion of Mr. , : 
Lang bas reached us. Those who have most } cussion was ended that there was no hope of 
distinguished themselves in this, appear to be | expelling Long, Mr. Colfax accepted an amend- 
Messrs. Garfield and Schenck, of Ohio, Winter | ment of Mr. Broomall, of Pa., who substituted 


Garfield’s first speech was an impromptu effort ly @ pa oy wee Frank Blair voting against i, 
and ranging himself with the Democrats. 


There has been a variety of action on mat- 





Mr. Seymour as his successor, on the one term | altogether. The best speech thus far reported | 


tion. It having become evident, before the dis- | 


Davis, of Md., and Smith, of Kentucky. Gen. | * resolution of censure, and this passed by near- 


Some of the wiser members of the Democrat- press or otherwise. 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT;, 
48 Water Street, Besten. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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Heap-Quarters, Boston, April 19, 1864. 
| GENERAL ORDER, No. 13. 


It having been represented that recruits enlisting in Mas- 


Cox, of Ohio, appears to have been selected to 
pettifog the case by the opposition to Colfax’s 


) tails of which have not yet reached us. 


| ters of a business nature in both Houses, the de- 
In the 
He dodged the issue, and made a | Senate, Mr. Powell, of Ky., has moved the fol- 


sachuretts regiments or batteries after the 15th day of April 
current, would not be counted to the quotas of the several 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth, information is here 





vom NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA ; 


In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 


REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 


In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
constrained to increase the price as follows : 


Cleth, $4 per vel.3 Sheep $4.75; half Tare 
key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if se desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowel to Canvassing and Local 
Agente. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 





| resolution. : reesei 
‘blackguard speech as he always does. A spar- | lowing amendment to an appropriation bill. 


ring on outside issues followed between the | -And be it further enacted, That from and af- 
Pennsylvania members. At length Harris, of j te? be 1st day of July, 1864, all acts and parts 

. | Of acts granting allowances or bounties on the 
Maryland, got the floor, and entered upon his | tonnage of vessels engaged in the Bank or 
treasonable tirade. This was even more in- | other cod fisheries be, and the same are hereby 
sulting than the.telegraph reports it, and one repealed. 


can only wonder that the patience of members He madea characteristic attack on New Eng- 


(Bailey, of Pa.,) voted for hisexpulsion. Then den was very severe in reply. He said : 

came the pincase of baila ebies The party were , _ I will say to the Senator Iam not in the hab- 
not proof against this test. They were called | it of listening to his speeches, for the simple 
to act on the instant, and became dismayed J reason that I think they are made, not with ref- 
Several of them voted in | &Tence to any questions before the Senate or 


and demoralized. : é : 
he aff So (ae 4 th iy | 22Y rights or interests of the people, but simply 
the affirmative, man) ged, and the only | with an intention to make some political capi- 


ones who had the pluck to face the issue and | tal and to produce 
vote nay were James C. Allen, Ancona, Bliss, | speeches I do not think it worth while to attend. 
Chandler, Denison, Eden, Eldridge, Law, Le 


was not exhausted earlier. But one Democrat ) land, in arguing in favor of this. Mr. Fessen- | 


1 | 
litical effect ; and to such | 
} 


Whatever the honorable Senator may have | 


given that they will be counted and allowed, up to the day 


which may be set apart for a draft to be made. 


By order of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 


WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander in-Chief. 
3t— 


' Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| 





Heapquarters, Boston, April 13, 1864. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, No. 440. 


Blond, William H. Miller, Morrison, Pendle- 

ton, Pruyn, Samuel J. Randall, Ross, Strouse, 

Chilton A. White, and Fernando Wood—138. 
On Monday, Fernando Wood got the floor, 


said about New England then, or whatever im- 
| putations he may cast upon her now, I shall not 
undertake to defend her. I cannot help say- 
ing that I will not degrade myself by attempt- 
' ing to defend New England against anything 
that the Senator from Kentucky chooses to say. 


All officers and enlisted men of the 59th Regiment Maas. 
Vols., absent from Camp Meigs, except those absent on sur- 
geons’ certificates, are ordered to report to the Commanding 
Officer immediately at said camp. Those who do not report 
on or before Saturpay, the 16th inst., will be considered as 
absent without leave. The Regiment is under orders to 


Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 

D. APPLETON & CoO., 
6 Ashton Bleck, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Office hours frem 10 A.M. te 4 P.M. 

P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme - 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 2 


UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Boston, March 25, 1864. 

By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby 
give notice that Iam prepared to receive subecriptions on 
account of United States Bonds authorized by the Act of 
March 3, 1864, bearing date March 1, 1864, redeemable at 
pleasure of the Government after ten years, and payable 
forty years from date, bearing interest at five per centum a 
year, payable on Bonds not over One Hundred Dollars annu- 
ally, and on all other Bonds semi-annually, in coin. 

Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon Bonds, 


and made one of his meanest and most jesuitical 
harangues. Schenck, of Ohio, replied on the | 
instant, and gave the arch copperhead a terri- 


She is as far above the reach of any words he 
may use as heaven is above the earth. He can- 
not touch her proud record either in the days 
, of the Revolution, or in any days subsequent; 
‘and, to use a quotation which I believe he re- 

cited the other day, his words on that subject | 

are simply | 


ble scorching. He commenced in this wise : 


I find myself at great loss to understand 
what ground is occupied by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Fernanpo Woop,] who bas | 
just taken his seat. He avows that he disa- | 
grees to the position taken by the member from | 
Maryland, (Mr. Harris,] who was yesterday 
visited with the censure of the House ; he dis- 
sents from the arguments and propositions of 
my colleague, [Mr. Lonc,] whose case we are 
now considering; and yet he says to his fel- 
low-copperheads, those, if any there be, who 


**Full of sound and fury, | 

Signifying nothing.” | 

A lengthy debate ensued, in which was a bit- 
j ter personal passage between Powell and | 
» Chandler, of Michigan. On taking the vote all | 
the Democrats and several Republicans voted | 

, for the amendment, as will be seen by the ‘fol- | 


' 
\ 


march at the earliest day possible. 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General 
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crawl with him, that there is no such a thing as 





manufactures and mechanic arts, respect for 
honest labor, and equality of political rights. | 


anomalous. [Laughter.] [may be pardoned, 


a war Democrat, for a creature of that kind is | 


lowing record: 


| Platform and Counter Scales ; 


ss | Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warchouxe, 
Yras— Messrs. Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, | 


Butchers’, Druggista’ and 


118 MILK STREET, 118 


aa they may prefer. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1000), Five 
Thousand Dollars (35000), and Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,- 
000); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- 
lars (350), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hundred Dol- 
lars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars ($1000). 

Subscribers will be required to pay, in addition to the 
amount of the principal of the bonds, in lawful money, the 
accrued interest in coin, (or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for premium 


_| until further notice) from the first day of March or Septem- 


Pber, ax the case may be, until the day of subscription and 
payment. 

Upon the receipt of eubscriptions I will issue my certifi- 
cate of deposit therefor in duplicate, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, with a letter stating the kind (regia- 
tered or coupon) and the denomination of Bonds required. 


the blessings of impartial liberty and equal jus- 4 triumph for aristocracy on the 22d of Feb- 
tice to ourselves and our posterity. ‘These two) pyary are the fathers of the Constitutional 
things we believe to be indissolubly bound up Convention, to which delegates were chosen 
the one with the other. the liberties of the | on the 28th of March. Thev had determined 
white man, as the history of the List sixty years | the apportionment of these delegates, and it was 
has shown, cannot be had in their just fullness | happy accident if any were elected who were 
as long as the liberties of the black man are | jot in svimpathy with their plans for reconstruc- 
denied to him. Out of this conflict betwee! son “There-w as almost no opposition, for it 

At 


White ant Black liberty has grown this civil) would simply have been thrown away. 


y war, and both are to be established or both de- | the door, then, of a convention. thus packed— { 


stroyed by the issue of it. Now, certainly, no the joint production of the most. selfish man in 
party deserves to succeed at the next elestion America and another of questionable loyalty— 
who does not accept this truth and make it the we seein imagination Mr. Lincoln's petition- 
inspiring principle of their campaign, and, we, ers stand and entreat for justice. We do not 
beheve that the Republican party, at least can- | undertake to sav that they will not get it; but 
not prevail unless it does so Now we presume if they do, it is more than they or we have any 
it will not be denicd that the Republican party, +eason to expect. The members of the conven- 
asa general thing, expect to prevail through | tion will probably declare the abolition of slavery 
the nomination of Mr. Linco!n, and by means and at the same time abolish the distinctions of 
of the weight of his name and the prestige ot | caste. The colored patriots who saved New Or- 
his measures. We have no objection to this, | Joans from recovery by the rebels will be politely 
BS abolitionists, provided it be made clear by | dismissed with the assurance that they are in- 
his acts that he makes absolute justice to the | deed too good to be slaves, but are not needed 
negro, bond and free, an essentialelement of his 4. citizens. And there, for the present, will 
erced, made manites by his works. But we pest the appeal from the President to the con- 
think we can tell him and his triends that he vention. 
can prevail itt no other way and that the time Political disability. on account of: color is a 
for manifesting his tuth by his works is growing relict of the slave system. There are not 
shorter day by day. wanting in Congress, to which we look fora 
We presame it will not be denied that the Correction of the mis-hiefs arising from the 
R udicals among the Republicans hold the bal president's policy, men who make “bold to de- 
ance of power in the party. Nobody can be clare their invincible hostility to slavery be- 
elected President, of that party, without their eause it is incompatible with republicanism. 
co-operation, though a candidate miy possibly On this ground they justify the amendment of 
be selected in convention not of their choice. the Constitution, which ‘abolishes slavery in 
We do not believe that the Radicals would or- Kentucky over the heads of Governor Bram- 
ganize an opposition to Mr. Lincoln, supposing Jette and. George D. Prentice. Can they have 
ghim to be nouinated, at the great risk of the any scruples in eradicating a prin-iple which 
election of the Copperhead candidate, if the: 4% afforded its chiefest nourishment to slavery ? 


_. peor a great e-edeaae ae provicled oa theretore, if IT have ditliculty in comprehend- 
Ur Me LL arr a ae cn sree wing eal wer 
F eens Wats an che cue | the United [22 the scale to place him. 

Ec rgaatuan i aeaankgear® caect tahun ea wash tatenaage But at the close of his remarks the gentle- 

States. I voted forthe bill which has passed 2 
| this House, providing for a Bureau of Eman- | gree to develop his peculiar views and purpos- 
} i hee Une I — See anH Uae yeenpure a8 4 /es. He has laid down something like the same 
Pradnesea’ freedinan’s vill” than that of my | platform in resolutions which he early in the 
| honorable friend trom Massachusetts, tor it pro- | Being wiclilaoe 


eis dened vita Fall i _session offered in’ this House. 
: xa ahaa one p neeSs ¢ »{ . . 

| Vides for the emancipation of all races, and the | against the war nor for the war, he would send 
freedom of labor itself. ‘T'rese regions, blizht- | 


ed by treason, must be cared for, or abandoned | comnissioners to Richmond to treat with those 
by the Gimatal Government. The heaven | bless oe ee Pe eeeney. We OnNe 
, daring conspiracy of rebels in arms-has placed | ona) of peace” oe. ee : a 
them, or will place them, at our feet. Shall we | mre ene, et a Rae Ws: gront 
hand them over to the speculator, in the hope | gabon 
of thereby securing a revenue to pay our na- 
' tional debt? I have shown that the true source 
| of revenue is the cultivation of the soil. The 
future of these rebellious States, involving the 
well being of millions for generations to come, 
| is now committed to our hands. We can re- 
enact over them the political and social damna- 
| tion of the past, or predestinate them to the 
| blessedness and glory of a grand and ever-un- | 
folding future. We can build upa magnificent 
| constellation of free commonwealths, whose ter- 
| ritory can support a population of more than ebrated correspondence between Wood and 
~ hundred millions, on the basis of ees labor ' ‘Foombs, at the time Wood was Mayor of New 
and a just distribution of land among the peo- y- ; P 2 ifn 
ple; fe we can again organize so jet stor the York, in which the latter declared that, if he 
pattern of Europe, and thus spare the hideous , had the power he would “summarily punish those 


willing and propose to crawl on their bellies to 
ithe feet of rebels and insurgents in arms, and 
looking up pitcously to say, “O, our masters, 
notwithstanding all your scoffing and scorn, 
‘and though you may spurn_ us from your pres 


any other way. 


In the course of his speech, he read the cel- 


cancer, which, in the words ot Chateaubriand, who prevented arms being sent to traitors in 
| “has gnawed social order since the beginning of Georvia,” and commented on this as follows: 
‘the world.” Can we hesitate, in dealing with | Me 
, so fearful an alternative 2?) Shall we mock the 
| Almighty by sporting with the heaven-permit- 
| ted privilege now placed betore us? Shall we 
| heap curses on our children, when blessings are 

within our grasp? Sir, let us prove ourselves 


ber has to offer to the Hlouse for this ? ask it, 


‘days before that attempt to give comfort to reb- 


man from New York seemed in some small de- 


He preaches a “new | 


The gentleman and his friends, then, are | 


(ence, we implore you to say whether you will | 
| not graciously agree to make some terms with | 
jus.” I cannot comprehend this abasement in | 


I will ask the question what excuse the mem- | 
too, under the light of the further fact that six, 


els in arms, Georgia had solemnly declared her | 


Harding, Harlan, Henderson, Hendricks, Laue, | 

of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Nes- | 

mith, Pomeroy, Powell, Saulsbury, Trumbull, | 

Wilkinson, Willey and Wright—18. | 

Nays—Mesors. Anthony, Chandler, Conness, 

+ Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes. Hale, | ~ 
Harris. Howe, Johnson, Morgan, Ramsey, Sher | 
man, Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade and 
Wilson—20. 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 
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B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
| Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 16th inst., by Rev. O. T. Walker, Calvin J. 
| Simonds to Miss Mary A. M. Spear, both of Boston. 
| 14th inst., James Martin to Miss Mary J. Fisher, both of | 








classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenicealth office. 





| Boston. ah 
. In Feltonville, 17th inst., by Rev. 8. W. McDaniel, Calvin 
| IL. Carter to Miss Kate M. Organ, both of F. 2 
| In Westboro’, 7th inst., by Rev. Mr. Sheldon, James F. | / -pPpF . y 
| Robinson to Miss Mary KE. Howe; Charles E. Long to Miss 8. | A. M. Me I FiA IL, & C O., 
| Jennie Howe, daughters of Silas Howe, Esq., all of W. | lo 

—-—-- <0 e, -— ET 

| > > 
DEATHS. PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


yea of his age. Mr. Blanchard was an inventor of very re- 
markable genius. His machine for turning “irregular forms,” 
| such as lasts for shoes, &c., was one of the most practically | 
useful inventions ever made in this country, and he was also | 
the proprietor of many other important patente, among 
which were those of the tack machine, mortising machine, 
and machine for bending timber. Mr. Blanchard latterly 
reaped the reward of his labors, and acquired a considerable 
fortune. Ile was much esteemed in the circle of his ac- | 
quaintances, and bore an unblemished reputation. H 
l4th inst., Alanson Abbe, M.D.,in the 69th year of his | 
age. | A Relief to Woman in her hour ef Trial. 
In South Boston, 8th inst., Aaron P. Trull, 32. 
In Koxbury, lth inst., Mrs. Frances D. K., widow of the 
late Henry Whitman, 41 yrs. 5 mos. } 
In Roxbury, 13th inst., Jacob Walker, 62 yrs. 7 mos. for- 
merly of Lowell. Mass. 
In Brookline, 16th inst., Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Da- relief. 
vid Francis, of Boston, 79. 
In North Reading, 16th inst., Capt. John Howard, 78. 
| In Marshfield, ltth inst., Rev. Lemuel Harlow, 56. 
In Weymouth, 10th ingt., Ebenezer Nash, 83. 
In Ipswich, 7tin inst., Capt. Eben Caldwell, 66. 


Entrance To Factory no. & Avery St. 
15—ly 


PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 


This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1833. 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
of the country, and can be relied upon as giving the desired 


| Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 


| The formuls originated with a Physician of high standing 
Ile com- | 


| Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 


In this city, 16th inst., Thomas Blanchard, in the 76th 385 Washington Street, Boston. 


objections they have to what he has done and 
what he has omitted to do be obviated by speedy 


Theirs be it to proclaim that in the Republic 
neither shall a State have the power to annilhi- 


At 


worthy of our day and of our work. Let us 


secession from the Union, and set herself up by 
that solemn act in open rebellion. It was an 


manded the packet Washington Irving for many years, mak- | 2nd extensive practice. 


ing some of the shortest voyages on record between this port 
| and Liverpool, He subsequently went into the commission 


| 


It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 


Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Derartment, the Bonds subscribed for will be transmit- 
ted to the subscribers, respectively, as soon as the same can 
be prepared. 

It is expected that the first deliveries of Coupon Bonds 
will be made not later than the fourth (4th) of April. 

T. P. CHANDLER, 

3l— Assistant Treasurer, U.S. 


' WANTED, 


One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity . 
16— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


Agents. 
Apply in person at this office. 








| GENERAL ORDER, No. 429. 
| He pquarters, Boston, April 9, 1864. 
| The Company of Cadets, First Division M.V.M., Lieut. Col. 
| Holmes, will assemble at their Armory, on Monday, April 11, 
| 1864, at 10 o’clock A.M., for the purpose of doing escort duty 
| for the Twenty-ninth Regiment of the Massachuretts Volun- 
teers. 

By order of His Excellency, Jonn A. ANpaew, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. WM. SCHOULER, 

33— Adjutant-General 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Masic fer Parties. 


rise to the full height of our sublime opportu- : 
7 joer “outrage” not to send arms, and he is no war 


action. Some of these objections we will state jate nor to diminish the rights of man. 
—nhot allirming that they are all, or any of the present time, the status of the colored 
them well-founded, but only that they are urged | American in the various portions of the Union 
against him. They say that after the manner ;, wofully and irrationally diverse. The East, 


of all his predecessors as soon as be was fairly the Middle States, and the West regard him | 


in the White House he‘began to devise how to’ as an equal, as half a man, or as no man at 
secure a second term. With this end in view, al] none State, education is denied him; in 
he permitted the grossest pro-slavery abuses on another, the ballot; in a third, a sojourn ; and 
the part ot his generals, while he revoked the we witness a social scale for the negro. which 
proclamations of Gen. Fremont and Gen. Hun- presents the anomaly of a slave at the bottom 


nity, and thus make ourselves, under sé 2 
. Sepia cs s : Democrat! Sir, he ts a war Democrat, but 


| dence, the creators of a new dispensation of : ; ; ; 
Bergen’ See ee lispensation © what kind of a war Democrat? His “war De- 


ee Th . 
‘liberty and peace. Then, in’ the eloquent lan- ” rene . 
Ae eRe rh tes . ‘,). Mocracy” consists in an endorsement of a war 
guage of Solicitor Whiting, “the hills and val- ’ 


eysof the South, purified and purged of all 
the guilt of the past, clothed with anew and 
richer verdure, will lift up their voices in thanks- 
' giving to the Author of all good, who has grant- 
ed to them, amidst the agonies of civil war, 
a uew birth and a glorious transfiguration. 


‘tluence of his teachings in New York, who 
foully and cruelly murdered, among others, 
even one of the officers of your noble army 
while wearing the national uniform! 

QO, no; probably he slunk away in the midst 
of that riot. Probably he was not seen in the 


by his fellow-rioters, led forward under the in- | 


| business with George Francis Train, in Melbourne, and still | without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 
later commanded the c.ipper ship Romance of the Sea. For | 

| the past year or two he has been in feeble health. 

| Near Lexington, Ky., 6th inst., at the residence of her son, 

John M. Clay, Mrs. Lucretia Clay, widow of Henry Clay . 83. | 
Killed at the siege of Charleston. Morris Island, §.C., Jo- | GIILMAN BROTHERS, 

seph Ketchum Averill, 7th N. If. Regt, formerly editor of 

the Plattsburg Republican. 
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BUY THE 


ter, by which they had abolished slavery in their 


and a complete citizen at the top, with every 


Departments. By this act, they say, he made conceivable intermediate grade. To all. this 
slaves ag tin of hun lreds of thousands of men as contusion, so disgraceful to the name of de- 
free as himself. For, if John Quincy Adams’ doc- jyoeracy. Congress alone can put an end—by 
trine be good liw—on which the whole process pronouncing he daein of slavery on the ground 


of emancipation by military necessi y rests —the 
general in the field is the person authorized to 
inake such proclamation. If the President dis- 
approve the act, he may reval, suspend or dis- 
miss the officer, as a punishment, but he may 
not make slaves again of freemen. Then they 
aver that he recalled Fremont just as he was 
ready, and as sure as one cap be of anything 
human, ef sweeping the rebels out of the South 
west and opens the Mississippi river. And 


weeso that he took Buler away trom New Or- 


Jeans in the height of his saccess and replaced 
him by Banks, who has been undoing all his 
work, governing in’ the interests of the slave- 
holders, who are searcely disguised rebels, and 
putting matters in such ashape that slavery 
may be easily re established at the end of the 
war. These acts they attribute to his wish to 
remove dangerous rivals out of his way. To his 
pro lamation of Emancipation they object that 
it freed slaves beyond his ‘power and kept them 
slaves withia it, while he emploved all his po- 
litical influence in the Border States to pre- 
vent them from abolishIng slavery by law, es- 
pecially in Missouri. And to his Anmesty, that 
it was directly contrary to acts of Congress 
and an unwarrantable assumption of power, 
and that it was a bounty to perjury and opened 
the door of Congress to rebels who were willing 
to torswear themselves, and at the same. time 
throwing his Emancipation proclamation to the 
tender mercies of the Supreme Court. The 
deteat which McClellan had so skilfully organ 


ie : 5 ; : j 
of its denial of human equality, and then for- 


biding throughout the Union any distinctions 
before the law which are not founded in moral 
considerations, and which are not applicable 
to every class.— Independent. 


siege ous 
HOMESTEADS FOR ALL ON THE LANDS OF 
REBELS. 
Hon. Geo. W. Julian has lately made an ex- 
cellent speech which he entitles *Tomesteads 
We 


think we improve the title-—"Homestegds for 


tor Soldiers on the Lands of Rebels.” 


me 


ail.” It is proper we should say that Mr. Julian's 
bill secures the same rigits to the colored set- 
tler as to the wh te. Oi course it will not pass 
till we have gone down deeper into the Valley 
ot Humiliation. 

We have room for only a part of the speech. 

Bat Tueed not dwell longer upon the evils 
of land monopoly. The history of civilization 
furnishes an unbroken testimony to these evils, 
and thus pleads with us, in) the orgimzation of , 
new civil communities, to fortify ourselves | 
against them. . A grand opportunity now pre- 
sents itself for recognizing the principles of 
radical democracy in the establishment of new 
and regenerated States. We are summoned 
by every consideration of patriotism, humanity, 
and republicanism to lay the foundations of 


izedon the Potomac, they affirm has been care- | empire upon the enduring basis of justice and 


fully kept in repair for clectioneering purpos- 
The treatment of the black troops and of | 
the freedmen we have already spoken of, and | 
the absolute absence of decent Ls aiskation on 
the part of the present Congress they lay at his | 
door. “Can any one doubt,” say they, “that a} 
word from the palace would have secured the 
Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, the aboli- 
tion of slavery everywhere, full justice to the 
negro troops and ali other righteous measures 
which were proposed during the first week 
but have come to nothing in more than four 
months ?” - 

Now we do not intend to discuss the truth or 
falsehood of these charges or of the defences 
that are made for any of them. All our pur- 
pose is answered, it it be admitted that these 
are a portion of the counts in the indictment 
found by the Radicals against the President. 
That they are urged and with great force and 
with increasing effect none know better than 
ree warmest trends of Mr. Lincoln. Now, we 
ay: no partisan of his or of any other man. 
We wish only to see a man in power who will 
us» it for the utter extirpation ad datas: And 


cs. 


if the Democrats will accept this necessity of 
our national future and elect a man who will 


carry it out, we shall rejoice in his election as 


equal rights. No revolfitionary or destructive 
measures are required gu our part. We are 
already in the midst gf revolution and chaos. 
Through no fault of otr own, the foundations 
of social and political order in the rebel States 
are subverted, and the elimination of a great 
disturbing clement opens up our pathway to 
the establishment of tree Coristian common- 
wealths on the ruins of the past. These States 
constitute one of the fairest portions ot the 
globe. They are langer in area than all the 
tree States of the North. They havea sea 
and gulf coast of more than six thousand miles 
in extent, and are drained by more than fifty 
navigable rivers, which are never closed to 
navigation by the rigor of the climate. They 
have at least as rich a soil as the States of the 
North, yielding great wealth-producing staples 
peculiar to them, and two or three crops in the 
year. They havea finer climate, and their 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
advantages are decidedly superior. Their geo- 
graphical position is better, as respects the 


Then, the people of the North and the people 
of the South, will again become one people, 
united in interests, in| pursuits, in intelligence, 
in religion, and in patriotic devotion to our 


| common country.” 


-@.-o@- 


ae ae ae { 
A correspondent of the Anglo-.African from 
the Mass. 54th Regiment says: 


Here are three rebs. They are sent to see 
for Mr. Jemmy Finnegan, and report. They 
are absent-minded. They forget to return. 
They cast their lots with ours. Let us have 
achat with them. “You black soldiers fight 
like the devil. It is twice we met you. Once 
at James Island, and tother day at Olustee. 
We know all the Massavhusetts flags. You 
peppered us ike h—Il. Out of eighty-five men 
we lost sixty. You may starve us out, but 
you can vever conquer us.” 

“Well, where are our prisoners 2” 

At Lake City, white and black. We did 
not killthem. We treat them alike.” i 


The same paper says of the Blairs: 


The Blairs may justly be placed at the head 
of the list of the enemies of the colored peo- 
ple. If they were fair and open enemies their 
power for evil would not be half what it is; 
but having done just enough to enable them to 
liy claim to the title of friends, they are now 
working with might and diligence to do us all 
the injury they can. Particularly is this the 
case with Gen. Blairnow a member of Congress. 
But we thank God that he will soon be out of 
the way, for if he does not lose the seat which a 
contestant is endeavoring to oust him from, his 
gravitation towards the copperheads will soon 
settle the case and leave him in his proper 
place. 

a eeeece 


Prestpent MaktnG.—Thurlow Weed says 
in the Albany Evening Journal: 


“Soon after the election of 1862, Mr. Lincoln 
remarked to me that, as the Governor of the 
Empire State, and the Representative Man of 
the Democratic Partv, Gov. Seymour had the 
power to render great public service; and that 
if he exerted that power against the Rebellion 
and for his country, he would be our next Pres- 
ident. I think Mr. Lincoln authorized me to 
say so, from him, to Gov. Seymour. At any 

_rate, I did repeat the conversation to him. 
But the gentleman's proclivities were in the 
wrong direction. Gov. Seymour made his bed 

| with Vallandigham, thus depriving the country 
of the advantages of his high position and him- 

' self ofa ‘golden opportunity.’ ” 


This undoubtedly explains the agency of 


great commercial centres of the world. Tbe } Thurlow Weed & Co., in defeating Gen. Wads- | 


institution of slavery, which has so long cursed 


these regions by excluding emigration, degrad- , 
verishing the soil, will very ; 


ing labor, and im 
j300n be expelled. 


worth and electing Gov. Seymour. The con- 
versation with the President took place, Mr, 


street. 


Probably he held no weapon in_ his 
hand and applied no torch to any dwelling. 
But who does not know that it was the uniform 
teachings of hin and his school that roused 
that angry, that unreflecting, that ignorant pop- 
ulace into deeds of violence, of ruin, of rapine, 
of murder, in which it indulged ? 

And now he stands here talking smoothly 
about peace, and about being no war Demo- 
crat! 

But, sir, I have another reminiscence for 
him. There was atime when he was a war 
Democrat—ay, and a war Democrat of the 
true stripe, too—not a war against defenceless 
women and children in the streets of New 
York. After he had proposed the secession of 
the city of New York, atter he regretted that 
he could not help Georgia with arms, he be- 
came, about the 17th or 18th of April, 1861, 
alarmed by the roused indignation and swelling 
voices of a then whole, united loyal people, and 
met and addressed that people at their great 
mecting in Union square. And there he pledg- 
ed himself to assembled thousands that he was 
fur the war, and was for the Union. I appre- 
hend he found it convenient tg bave it under- 
stood then that he was a war Democrat, just 
like those whom he now denounces around 

im. 

Perhaps he will deny this, too. Let him. 

lappening to be present in New York, and in- 
vited, I spoke on that occasion—you may call 
it honor or dishonor, as you will—trom the 
sane stand with hin to those assembled thou- 
sands. 1 had no acquaintance with him, but I 
stood near him while he was thus delivering 
himself and making those loyal pledges and 
avowals. 

I say, therefore, that Ido not know what 
kind of a war Democrat he may be hereafter, 
whether he will be against his own people and 
the Government of the United States, as he is 
now, or against the insurgents, as he was then. 
His present profession is to be neither, but to 
crawl along on the border between the two and 
try neutrality, which has never yet been at- 


tempted by any State or people that it has | 


not proved their curse and ruin. Bur, sir, he 
would propose terms of peace, and that peace 
he would offer to those who scorn him. He 
would propose terms of peace to those who 
will extend to him no hand of welcome at his 
coming. But still he will press upon his south- 
ern friends his good offices, reluctant as they 
may be. 

Sir, he sings this siren song of peace for the 
effect he hopes it may have at home. I ask 
him again, what mode of seeking peace is that 
except to crawl pag to the feet of insur- 
gents in arms and say to them, “Do with us as 
you will, tear irom the flag of our glorious 


Unien half its gleaming stripes, blot out as , 


many of those stars as you can reach and ex- 
tinguish, only join us again that you may help 


us to save the Democratic party, so that we | 
The cry which already | Weed says, afer the election; but with Weed | may hereafter, as heretofore, enjoy power and 


“PIONEER BOY,” 
$1.25, free by Mail. 


WM. ELLERY CHANNING BARTLETT, 


Phonographic Reporter, 





Will attend to any engagement the last and first day of WALKER, WISE & CO., 


the week. 


Address Commonwealth Office, 22 Bromfield Street, Bos- | 


ton, or Weymouth, Mass. 38 
TO LEARN PIANO PLAYING 

Easily. correctly and thoroughly, use ‘Richardson's New 
Method.’ Ten thousand copies of this work are sold every 
year. Its easily understood lessons, its attractive exercises, 
and its general plan of leading the pupil gradually from a 
knowledge of the simpiest rudiments to an ability to perform 
difficult music, have made it a universal favorite with teach- 
ers and scholars in every place where it has been introduced. 
Price $3.(0. 


OLIVER DITSON 


Pablishers, 
277 Washington Street 


& CO., 


A « 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FAIR. 


Following the example of other cities, the citizens of St. 
Louis propose to hold a Fair for the benefit of the Western 
Sanitary Commission, to be opened dn the l7th of May next. 
Major Gen. W. S. Rosecrans acts as President. The most 
extensive arrangements have been made to produce a result 
worthy of the great West. Forced by its peculiar position, 
the Western Sanitary Commission has given great attention 
to the Freedmen and Union Refugees, thousands of whom 
have been assisted and placed in the way of self support 
through its instrumentality. A special department of the 
Fair will be assigned to these objects. The citizens of New 


England have always manifested a great interest in this Com- | 
miasion ; let us give a generous token of it in the present en- | 


terprise. Contributions of money may be sent to either of 


the subscribers, by whom it will be at once remitted to 3t. | 


Louis. Articles for sale at the Fair are respectfully solicited, 
and they may be sent to the house of Mr. Thomas Lamb, 11 
Somerset Street, where they will be packed and forwarded. 
It is desirable that they should be sent from Boston, on or 
before the Ist of May. 
JAS. M. BARNARD, 
ALPHEUS HARDY, 
34— 


R. C. GREENLEAF, 
H. D. LAMB. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY FAIR. 


Contributions of the following articles, for the New England 
Kitchen, will be thankfully received, directed thus: Jam=s 
E. Yeatay, Pres. San. Comm., U. A. Rooms, for the N. E. K. 
Money shouid be mailed (registered) to Mrs. G. A. GayNetr, 
box 1414, St. Louis: 

Army Beans. fat pickled pork. codfish, hams, potatoes, 
plate pieces corned beef. apples (green and dried.) pumpkins 
in every form. corn and rye meal, flour, butter, lard, sugars, 
molasses. currants. raisins. «pices, eggs, yeast powder, pickles. 
vegetables of the season, tea, coffee, chocolate, cream and 
milk DaILr arrze May litb. 

a Mas. G. A. GANNETT, Chairman. 
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The North American Review is published quarterly, on 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 


— For — 


THE SOLDIERS. 


ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
will enjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such « paper. For some months at least, 
' the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 

great question of RecoxstRuctios, to original discussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 


are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher | 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phiJ- | don 


bropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 





U. 8. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND RRADY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


| M. BOLLES & CoO., 


j Ne. 90 State Street. 
| seer 


| women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 
For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
| at the same rate for any number of copies. 
Let all the friends of the seidiers send in their orders. 
‘+ ae 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Strect, Besten. 





Terms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
Parties—calling the figures—$7. 19—tf 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
Cerner Summer and Chaency Sts. 


Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 2}. 
Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro- 
nounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age. 
First night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill’s Wonderful 
Clock. 
Doors open at 64 in the evening ; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. to1 P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


JAMES REDPATH, 
BOSTON, 
HAS NOW READY, 


1. THE MORALS OF EPICTETUS. A Poetical Tranela- 
By Ellis Walker, M.A. 25 centa. 


By Madame Guyon. 50 


tion. 

IT. SPIRITUAL TORRENTS. 
eenta: cloth, 75 cents. 

Il]. THE ROSE FAMILY: A Fatnr Tate. By L. M. Al- 
cott, author of *‘Iospital Sketches."’ Illustrated, 25 cents. 

IV. BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TOUS- 
SAINT L'OUVERTURE—‘ The Negro Napoleon.”’ ‘The great- 
ext military genius whom the New World has produced up 
to the present time,” “aman whore career was more mar- 
vellous than any romance.’ $1.26. 

V. SPERCHES, LECTURES AND LETTERS. 
dell Phillips. $1.00. 

VI. BOOKS FOR THE CAMP FIRES. No. 1. On Picket 
Duty, and Other Tales. By L. M. Alcott. No. 2. Clotelle: 
A Tale of the South. By a Kentuckian. (Five fine Iliustra- 
tious.) No.3. The Vendetta. By Belzae. No.4. Gulliver's 
Travels. Voyage to Lilliput. (Ilustrated.) No. 5. Vietor 
Hugo's Battle of Waterloo. No. 6. Hopital Sketehes. By 
L. M. Alcott. 
| §Gf" Each of these books contains at least 96 pages, weil 
beihned and neatly bound; each is complete in itself, and 
| unabridged. Price, Ten cents cach’ They are the cheapest 
“Just the books to read to the 
a—lw 


By Wen- 


books of value published. 
soldiers.” *‘Equally adapted to home fires.” 


| CNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE. 


ANNUAL TAXES FOR 1864. 


The attention of tax-payers is hereby called to the pro- 
visions of the United tates Excise Law relative to the assess- 
ment of annual taxes. 

By the sixth rection of the act of July 1, 1862, it s made 
the duty of all persons. partnerships, firms, associations or 
corporations, made liable to any annual duty, license or tax, 
ON OR BEFORE THE FIRST MonpaY IN May iN EACH TEAR, to 
make a list or return to the Assistant Assessor of the 
trict where located of the amount of annual inceme, the ar- 
ticles or objects charged with a et oe and the business 

occupation liable to pay any ; 

* Seeny goons one shell fail to make such return by the 
day specified will be liable to be assessed by the Assessor, sc- 
cording to the best information whieh he can obtain ; and in 
such case the Assescor is required to add Sifty per centum to 

or 





the amount of the items of such list. : 
who shall] deliver to an assessor any 

ea Bera ie al ele ne emale tae elon 

| tion or enumeration required by law, is a tne 

| five huudied dollars ; and in such case the 








| te blanks on which to make retarn, and ¢ 
| essen eieneoaten will be furnished by ourfAssistant 47- 
| wensors for each division, to whom the returns . 


| livered on or before the first Monday of May, at their office 
JAMES RITTUIE, 
U. Third 


8. Assessor, 
OTIS CLAPP, 
U. 8. Assessor, Fourth Distric* . 
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BURY THEN. 
WAGNER, JULY 18ru, 1863. 
‘We copy the following from Brownell’s “Lyrics of a Day.’ 
Such poems belong to the Lyrics of all Time. 
Bury the Dragon's Teeth ; 
Bury them deep and dark ' 
‘The incisors swart and stark, 
The molars heavy and dark— 
And the one white Fang underneath ! 


Bury the Hope Forlorn ‘ 
Never shudder to fling, 
With its fellows dusky and worn, 
The strong and beautiful thing, 
(Pallid ivory and pear! ') 
Into the horrible Pit— 
Hurry it in, and hurl 
All the rest over it! 


Trample them, clod by clod, 

Stamp them in dust amain! 
The cuspids, cruent and red, 
That the Monster, Freedom, shed 

On the sacred, strong Slave-Sod— 

They never shall rise again ' 


Never ?—what hijeous growth 
Is sprouting through clod and clay ? 
What Terror starts to the day ? 
A crop of steel, on our oath! 
Ilow the burnished stamens glance '— 
Spike, and anther, and biade, 
How they burst from the bloody shade, 
And spindle to spear and lance! 
There are tassels of blood-red maize— 
How the horrible Harvest grows! 
"Tis sabres that glint and dasze— 
"Tis bayonets all ablaze 
Uprearing in dreadful rows! 


For one that we buried there, 
A thousand are come to air! 
Ever, by door-stone and hearth, 
They break from the angry earth— 
And out of the crimson sand, 
Where the cold white Fang was laid, 
Rises a terrible Shade, 
The Wraith of a sleepless Brand! 


And our hearts wax strange and chill, 

With an ominous shudder and thrill, 
Even here, on the strong Slave-Sod, 

Lest, haply, we be found 

(Ah! dread no brave hath drowned ') 
Fighting against Great God. 


- << S- - 





TAXATION. 
Pay as you Go. 


Our congressional wise-acres are cudgellin:- 
their brains to contrive some scheme for redu: 
ing the price of gold; that is, for checking the 
depreciation of the currency’. They authorized 
Mr. Secretary Chase to sell gold ; and that we 


of our public debt. It is not possible to prevent 
the depreciation of a currency so long as the gov- 
ernment upon whose credit it is issued goes on 
enormously increasing its debt. While Congress 
is wasting its time in futile attempts to regulate 
the price of gold by temporary expedients, the 


limited amount and no provision made for pay- 
ment but by creating a largerdebt. There can 
be but one end to this—national repudiation. 
There is but one remedy—Taxation ; imme- 
diate, large, and, compared with the projects at 
Washington, exeessive. A hundred millions or 
so additional a year will not do. There must 
not only be taxation to an amount which shall 
bear some proportion to the expenditures of the 
government, but it must be to an amount that 
shall lead every tax-payer to feel that this 
prosperity is fictitious, and that this universal 
extravagance of expenditure must be checked. 
So long as we all cherish the delusion that we 
are growing fabulously rich and richer, 80 
long we shall increase our expenditures, no 
matter how high the price of commodities rises. 
The great demand for gold is to pay for im- 
ported goods. Goods will be imported so long 
as they will pay a profit. They will pay a 
profit so long as our habits of extravagance 
keep up the price; and no matter how high the 
price of gold goes, if we still keep up the delu- 
sion that we are all growing rich, we shall in- 
crease our consumption of foreign commodities, 
)and thus the importation will continue to in- 
crease. There is but one remedy—taxation to 
| an amount which shall bring home toevery man’s 
business and bosom the conviction that war is 
impoverishing and not enriching to the commu- 
nity as a whole, and shall compel such a gener- 
al system of economy and retrenchment as 
shall reduce foreign importations to a point 
which shall bring the balance of trade in our 
favor. 
What amount of taxation is necessary? A 
writer in the New York Times says: 


The returns made under the United States 
census, stand thus: 





Actual value of property in 1850............ $7.135.780,228 
Actual value of property in 1860............ 16.159,616.068 
Increase Per CONE... 6.6. svncccecccescoces 126.45 


This looks almost incredible, but an examina- 
tion of details will show it is not far from the 
truth. Ohio, for example. is a great central 
state. The increase of the products of indus- 
try, from 1850 to 1860, were over 100 per cent. 
The number of imm‘grants which reached this 


of the labor applied to the arts of industry. 
The states and territories west of the Mississip- 





going to smash all the bul's in Wall Street an | 
the Fifth Avenue; but in three days gold wi | 
higher than ever. Mr. Chase authorizes tl 
issue of gold-certificates for the payment « | 
duties. This is a mere make-shift. It take | 
out of the market temporarily ademand for | 
quarter of a million of dollars, more or less, an ‘ | 
undoubtedly tends to diminish the price of go’ | 
partly in the proportion which that quarter « 

a million bears to the whole daily demand. W | 
say “partly ;” for every man who thinks, knows 
that Seerstary Chase depends upon gold receiv 
ed for duties to pay the interest on the publi 
debt,and that as soon as his stock of goldon hanc' | 
is exhausted, he must suspend the issue of gold | 
certificates, or he must go into the market and 
buy gold to pay his interest, or the government 
must repudiate. It is the knowledge of this 
fact by the dealers in gold that will pre- | 
vent this expedient of gold-certificates reducing 
the price of guld_in the full proportion which 
the amount of duties bears to the whole daily 
demand for gold. The speculators know, there- 
fore, that they have only to bide their time an { 
Mr.Chase’s necessities will be greater than they 
have ever yet been, and his extremity will be 
their opportunity. | 

They know, too, that the issue of gold-certifi | 
cates makes it impossivie for Mr. Chase to se’ | 
his gold. He must keep it to pay interest; and 
thus he practically annuls the law of Congres 
authorizing him to sell gold. 

The legislation of Congress seems to assume 
that the price of gold is regulated by the spec- 
ulators. This isa great mistake. No specula- 
tion can be carried on for any length of time in 
any commodity having intrinsic value, which is 
not subject to a regular and legitimate demand, 
and the price of that commodity can be reduc- 
ed in one of two ways only; either by inereas- | 
ing the supply or by diminishing the demand. | 
Congress can hardly take any measures for ins | 
creasing the supply of gold ; but they can,by legs 
islation dictated by sound principles of political 
economy and finance, largely diminish the de- 
mand. This they not only fail to do; but the 
tendency of all their legislation is to increase 
the demand—while trying to stop the faucet, | 
they are enlarging the bung-hole. Like all 
quacks, they prescribe for the symptoms in- | 
stead of attacking the disease. 

It is simply stating a truism to say, that in | 
the long run, the price of gold will be regulat- | 
ed by the demand and supply. Our supply, so | 
long as the balance of trade is against us, is from | 
two sources; slightly, from importations in the 
shape of the personal property of immigrants ; | 
mainly, from the products of our mines. 

The demand for gold, or the consumption is 
four-fold. First, for hoarding. Of course, it is 
impossible to arrive at data for the amount 
withdrawn for hoarding, by the timid, both rich 
and poor, and by the disloyal. It is quite large, | 
and, what aggravates the evil, the higher the | 
price of gold, the greater the fear with the 
timid of universal bankruptcy, and the larger | 
the amount hoarded. 

Second, for manufacturing for plate, and for 
articles of art, ornament and luxury. This | 
amount is large and increasing every day, and | 
until the community is che ked in these habits 
of frightfully extravagant expenditure, the de- 
mand for these purposes will continue to in- 
crease. 

Third, for the payment of duties. 
seems to be the largest demand, being about a 
quarter of a million of dollars daily. This is 


' 








\ 
| 


Sid Ca werMNO NE eS ics bac e ks vcs tale $12,250,000.000 
Increase in 1870 at 100 per cent ............ 24.5100,000.000 

| Deduct five years labor of 700,000........... 1,050,000 ,00¢ 
Wealth of there States in 1870.........- €23,450,000,000 


‘crease is reduced from 126 to 100 per cent, 


thousand millions, and not feel it. 


pi (all of them newly settled,) increased fifteen 
wundred millions of dollars. The five states, 
which comprise the original northwestern terri- | 


tory, east of the Mississippi, iacreased two thou- | muted into the Union. 
to decide all questions of that kind, but we shall | 
maintain that no state is fit to be re-admitted | 
into the Union which does not first abolish slav- 
ery, or in which such proportion of the people 
‘do not concur in desiring a readmission, as to 
be able to maintain the restored order of things 
without the constant aid of the Federal forces. 


sand millions of doilars! Here, then, we have 
elements which show precisely how this enor- 
mous increase of wealth has come about. There 
is nothing in human history at all like it. We 
have no precedent for it, and European ante- 
cedents cannot be quoted as examples or par- 
allels for us. We must, in this, as in all things, 
make our own precedents and judge by our 
own standards. 


Deducting the rebel states and making al- 
lowances for the effect of the war upon our na- 
tional growth the writer proceeds : 


Wealth of States now under the control of 





Making these allowances, and supposing, for 
greater caution, that the general ratio of in- 


we have this general result : 


This gives us an aggregate of eight thousand 
million of dollars, or fifty per cent. in advance 
of the whole aggregate wealth of the United 
States in 1860. I know this is rather a start- 


public debt is increasing to an apparently un- J 


| from that moment down to the present time, 


country from 1850 to 1860 were over two and | } J ‘ 
a half millions, making an enormous increase || such effete formulas, and to proceed straight- 
forward to the discharge of the practical duties 


and bide our time. 
real ones, upon the Gulf of Mexico, maintained 
in their own proper dignity and independence, 
by a loyal people, far sooner than now aniici- 
pated, if the country presses forward in the | 
new departure given to it by the constitutional 
amendment establishing universal liberty. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


preeeey and ite division in eighty acre lots, to 
ivided among the soldiers without distine- 
tion of color, was re-nominated to Congress, on 
Monday last, for a third term. The nomina- 
tion in that district is made through primary 
elections in all the Lonnie by popular vote, 
and Mr. Julian’s triumph over 1,500 ma- 
jority is even more remarkable because he re- 
mained at his post in Con while his com- 
petitor, Gen. Sol. Meredith, stumped the dis- 
trict for several weeks before the nomination. 





THE NEW ERA. 

A new paper with this name appears in 
Washington. The following extracts from its 
inaugural indicate its character and aims. There 
is no better field for such a journal than Wash- 
ington, and we give our heartiest wishes to the 
success of the effort to inaugurate a New Era 
there. Hallucinations and optimisms have 
too long reigned supreme. We trust the New 
Era will succeed in dispelling some of the pre- 
vailing illusions, and especially that most pre- 
posterous illusion of all, that Washington or 
anybody in Washington is ahead of the people. 
Here are the ext:acts from the New Era’s 
“Confession of Faith.” 


The knell of the old Union was sounded by 
the rebel bombardment of Fort Sumter, and 


there has never been any real choice except 
that between a sweeping revolution and over- 
throw of the whole framework of Southern so- 
ciety, and an acknowledgment of the Southern 


Confederacy. The dead canndt be brought to 
life.. The restoration of the old Union was 


never anything but the day-dream of men un- 
able to understand and grapple with a great 
crisis. Let us hope that enough of blood and 
treasure has been wasted in the pursuit of that 
phantom. .... 

The days of gradual emancipation, of com- 
pensation to slave-owners, and of depriving 
ourselves of our colored laborers by schemes of 
colonization, are already reckoned among the 
exploded follies of the past. The absolute 
equality before the law of all men, without re- 
gard to race or color, leaving social position to 
be determined by merit alone, will be insisted 
6 gs without reserve or abatement by the peo 
ple of the country. No real enslavement o, 
the blacks, under the pretext of a friendly and 
protecting tutelage, and no substitution of pre- 
dial for chattel servitude, will be tolerated. 














their aptness for the drill and manual is remark- 
able, and would be remarkable in white noe 
Very few regiments now in the service of the 
United States, even of the Regulars, can go 
through with the various manceuvres of a bat- 
talion drill with the accuracy and promptness 
of these two regiments, the Seventh and Ninth, 
who have been under instruction less than three 
months. 

The morale of these soldiers is also remarka- 
ble. The general tone of the camp is of a very 
high order. There has been no single case of 
drunkenness, no case of insubordination, no case 
of serious misdemeanor. Punishment of any 
kind is rare, and, in every instance but one, has 
been of the lightest kind. The guard-houses are 
empty, or at least, but very seldom occupied by 
a prisoner, and he confined only for the short- 
est period, and for an offence the result of care- 
i lessness and inattention, almost never for crime. 
; What regiment three months in the service can 
| say as much ? 
| The officers of these regiments are young 
| men who have entered the service because they 
| 





believed in the cause. They are, of course, 

white men, and educated men. The govern- 
ment has wisely concluded that none but white 
men shall be commissioned, and none save those 
| who have passed the ordeal of the Examining 
Board, under Gen. Casey, in Washington. 
This course secures two things. First, that the 
officers of the black troops shall be competent 
men, fitted for the positions they hold ; second- 
ly, that they shall be men who believe in the 
cause they are fighting for, and have faith in 
the peculiar material they are obliged to han- 
dle. Of these officers it is, of course, impossi- 
ble for me to speak without appearing to be in- 
vidious. It is enough to know now, as we are 
starting to the field, that they are, so far as 1 
know, with hardly an exception, men fully equal 
to the dignity and responsibility of their calling 
—men full of earnestness, full of courage ; near- 
ly all of them have proved if in the ranks on 
the field of battle; and full, too, of that great 
faith in the future and in themselves without 
which no army can hope for victory. 

And so these two regiments start out upon 
this mission. What they can do remains for 
the future to tell; at least they have shown 
themselves to be filled with the true ardor, the 
great spirit that makes soldiers and which 
teaches them the true courage. No man who 
has seen them can doubt that they will prove 
efficient. Place the question of their employ- 


| ment in what light you will, whether of expe- 


diency or philanthropy, I believe that no one 
who understands them and their efficiency, can 
hesitate to approve, that is to say, if he truly 





We have no respect for those cloudy meta- 
phisicians, who insist, in the face of the com- | 
mon knowledge of everybody, that there are | 
any such states as South Carolina and Georgia | 
and Mississippi now in the American Union. | 
As that is a belief, maintained against the evi- | 
dence of the senses, it is not on at all likely to 
yield to reason. Our duty is to disregard all 


before ua. 
Political communities may hereafter be form- | 


ed within the limits of the seceded states, hav- | 
ing the requisite characteristics to be safely ad- 
It is for Conaress alone | folk, being sent by the American Missionary heretofore have been served by women or not. 


We are utterly opposed to all bogus states, 


created or maintained, it may be, for sinister 
purposes, and, at any rate, capable of being 


ververted to such base uses. Let us be patient 


We shall have states, and 





——- <>< eo 


EXPERIENCES IN MARYLAND. 


Sevextu U. 8. Cororep Troops, Came Stanton, 
Benepict, Mp., Saturday, March 20, 1864. 





Let me briefly recount: what has been done | 


up to this time in the single State of Maryland, | 
and what her black soldiers are. 
the many thousands of colored men now in the 


But a few of | 





ling fact, but let any one look into the details 
and he will find that the result is correct. We 
have seven states and seven or cight territories | 
west of the Mississippi, and their increase will | 
be enormous. The great Central States, be- | 
tween the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, are 
in a high sta.e of prosperity, and in their grain- 
growing fields, machinery largely supplies the 

lace of men gone to the war. Well, then, we 
oer an actual increase in wealth of over a 
thousand millions of dollars ina year. Mind, 
this is not income, but an actual increase of 
capital, added by labor and machinery, applied 
to the permanent improvement of the country. 
Now, I say that the country can pay the Gov- 
ernment, four hundred millions, out of that 
It is like a 
man who adds a thousand dollars a year to 
his property ; but, to suit his taste or feelings, 
concludes to give four hundred dollars of the 
thousand to some other object. It does not re- 
duce his incéme ; it only reduces what he would 
have added to his estate. Raise the four hun- 
dred millions, at once, and rely upon the peo- 
ple to pay and sustain it. 


( 


« 


This proposition of a tax of four hundred 
millions of dollars will startle most people ; but 
if our present nafional expenditure continues, 
we must go beyond that amount. And cer- 
tainly the country can afford it. We shall be 


« 


well through this decade if we find ourselves | hope- 
any terms; the terms offered them were the 


very ones they themselves would have proposed 
—to fight tyranny. 


in 1870 as well off as in 1860; so that we can 
bear taxation to the whole amount of the in- 
crease of our national wealth; that is, erght 
hundred millions a year. If the tax could be | 
so distributed so as to collect from each indi- 
vidual the amount which his property had in- 
creased, this whole amount might be assessed. 
As that is not possible, the tax can not be 
carried to that amount. But it must be increas- 
ed far beyond the present intentions at Wash- 


. 


ington. : 

We have but little space left to consider the 
source: of revenue. We can specify only two, 
from which very largely increased amounts must | . 


be realized under the Internal Revenue sys-| people! 


tem. First, far on manufactures. 
be at least doubled—probably trebled. The 
consumer pays it, and with the present habits 
of extravagance, the consumption would hard- | 
ly be affected by the increase of price. If the | ¢ 
consumption should be reduced, the effect would 
be to reduce the price of commodities, and the¢ 
government, asa large consunier, would gain 





duced revenue. 


This should be 


Second, a large income tar. 


Maryland. 
and file of these regiments were slaves. 
heard the word that set them free and its con- | 


had but to hear it. They knew freedom only 
as a possibility, a something infinitely to be de- 
sired and prayed for, hardly to be hoped. They 
knew of the rebellion and its objects, as it con- | 
cerned themselves; they knew the name, and 


that the success of the rebellion would be the 
final death blow to any aitainment of their | 
on the boat, and remember some complaint | 
' being made about a mulatto eating at the first | 


pray to God as their Father, had also taught 
them to pray to him as their Avenger—they | 
had taught them, too, in a simple, ignorant way, 
truly, but none the less forcibly, to strike when 
the grand opportunity came. “Ah, captain,” 
S 


we can strike now for freedom: bress de Lord!” 
voice in the crowd. 


from the sidewalk in Baltimore as a portion of 
the Seventh Regiment passed down the street, | 


the day broke— it found them ready. 


army have been enlisted here; they have as | 
‘yet (this brigade at least done) no fighting 
work in the field, and yet their story is worth 
the telling—especially at this time, when the | 
orders for their march have come, and any day | 
may see them before the enemy. 

| 

! 


But little more than six months ago Col. 


Wm. Birney was ordered to Baltimore to take 
charge of the recruiting of colored regiments in 
the service of the United States. 
six regiments have been raised, equipped and 
fitted for the field. 
and Fourth, are already at work, and are each 


In that time 
Three, the First, Second 


lay speaking for themselves. Two, the Sev- | 


enth and Ninth, are now under marching or- 


Jers and will very shortly move to action. 


One, the Nineteenth, is ready waiting orders. 
One other, the Thirtieth, is now being recruit- 


‘d. This is the work which has been done in 
The men who compose the rank 


They 


lition—its only one—to become soldiers. They 


only the name of the thing they sought, and 


They would have accepted freedom on 


The mothers who, with their simple and tra- 
litional knowledge of Him, had taught them to 


said one of a large company of ragged recruits, 
‘we done prayed for dis yer day all our lives: 


*Amen” was the solemn response of many a 
An aged negress shouted 


‘De Lord bress yer; yer is gwine to save my 
™ One and all they knew the voice 


This should | they had been taught to wait and listen for; 
and when it broke upon their ears—when the 


ong and weary watch was over tor them, and 
It came 
o them in just the form they wanted it. to 
‘ome—freedom for them, and the chance to 
1elp win freedom for others. Thts they “leap- 


ed to manhood in one torrid hour.” 


There was no difficulty in filling the regi- 


ments; the difficulty was in providing fast 
This more in its purchases than it would Jose in re- enough for the flocking numbers. Those who, 
‘from physical disibility, were rejected as not 
fit to bear arms, turned away in mute despair, 
or begged to be put to some work, however | 


stopped temporarily by the issue of gold-certifi- arranged on a sliding scale like this: three per | distantly connected with the great one their | 
cates; but it must soon be renewed. This cent. on incomes from 3600 to $1000: five per stronger brethren could perform. “Taint my 


amount, though seemingly the largest, is in 
reality of very small account; because nearly 
the whole amount received for duties is return- 


cent. between $1,000 and $5,000; ten per 
cent. between $5,000 and $10,000; fifteen per ; 
cent between $10,000 and $20,000; in all over) | 


‘fault dat my massa broke my leg wid a rail,” | 
said one; “I kin work like a horse, yet.” “I | 


lon’t tink Tse quite forty yet,” said a white- | 
raired patriarch, who had seen another reject- 


ed to the community in the shape of payment $20,000 twenty per cent. Some such system ed who had confessed to fifty years. 


of interest on the public debt. Mr. Chase only 
puts the gold in one pocket and pays it out 0! 
the other. 
Fourth, for remittance abroad. The amount 
for this purpose depends, of course, upon the | 
amount of the balance of trade against us. 
Now it would seem’ that these two pzoposi- | 


could be devised to approximate to a fair divi- 
sion of the burdens of the war upon those who 
will be benefitted by it. P 


Is it said—The people will rot submit to such | be permitted to fight ? 


taxation? Then we must soon come to the re- | 
pudiation which our enemies have organized, 
or the war must end. 


‘came. 
boon of freedom? What guarantee did they | 


cam 
B _ed limits assigned it in the city of Baltimore to 
ut we have too much Benedict, on the Patuxent River, in Charles ' 


With such a spirit, with such a desire they ! 
What bounty did they need beyond the | 


lemand beyond the guarantee that they should | 


And so these regiments were filled. The 
had been removed from the two contract- 


tions are too plain to nced argument, that the faith in the people to doubt that they will sanc- County, the very heart of slavery in Mary- 


way to reduce the price of gold is to reduce the | 
demand (inasmuch as we cannot increase the 

supply); and that the way to reduce the demand — 
is todiminish the amounts used for the first, sec“ 

ond and fourth purposes above stated. And if | 
seems to us equally clear, that the way to di- 
minish the amounts used for these purposes is, | 
to adopt such a system of taxation as shall pre- | 


tion any measures which Congress may adopt l 
which~are necessary to redeem the finances of | Y 


and. With extraordinary aptness the men _ 
earned their duties. With the utmost cheer- 


fulness they worked day after day till their 


the country and save us from following Jetf | winter camp was completed, and then with 
Davis in the path to individual bankruptey and | alacrity turned to the real work of becoming 


national repudiation. 


<bo@> 


Great Rapicat Trrempn.—Hon. George 





and who recently 





| soldiers. 
| soldiers many who learn slowly, or not at all— 
men with minds stupefied by the lives they 
W. Julian, who is nated for his radical views, | have led or stupid from birth. 
dehvered and circulated a found everywhere, and of every complexion ; 

vent almost entirely, if not entirely,an increase {speech advocating the confiscation of rebel) Espeak of them as a whole, when I say that , 


Of course there are among these 


Such men are 


, was good—coffve hot. 


-er replied that he ‘did not. 
_ said, “We don’t allow niggers to eat at the | 


| arrived at Fortress Monroe. 


' ed the statement to Gen. Butler. 


‘of Gen. 


_elled with Miss Duncan. 
_ ante-room, we perceived the clerk of the boat, 


gentleman who had travelled with Miss Dun- 


' were on_ board. 
| names and faces.” 


: ecomplain—which was it 


_ to treat every person with respect, as a gentle- 
‘man should.” : 


ever since preached in your pulpit a sermon 
favorable to the Union cause, or one that would 
be likely to please the loyal, and displease the | charge” of Col. Hanks, who is called “Su 
intendent of Negro Labor”—not overseer. Citi- | 
zens are requested to report all “vagrant col- | 
ored people” to Col. Hanks. Colored people | 
who have no “certificate of employment” will | 
be regarded and treated as vagrants. 
ing of John Brown as just and right because —perfluous and insubordinate” colored people, as | 
already stated, pass into the tender care of the 

same absorbing Colonel Hanks. If to this sys- | 
General—Very good, sir. Now, then, would tem of forced labor Gen. Banks were now to! 
to Mr. Wilson— | You look upon the hanging of the prominent add the lash, in what would it essentially 
bels, Jefferson Davis for istance, as just and | from the old form of slavery ?—Jndependent. | plied. 


ates. May I ask, Mr. Hollins, a he interfered with the peace of the country. 


loves his country and desires the highest good 
of all mankind. 
that knowledge, does not approve, I do not 
know that it will make any great difference in 
the end. The work has been begun, and revo- 
lutions, whether moral or physical, never go 
backward. Ww. 
i 


BUTLER THE JUST. 


Two weeks ago, a very respectable colored 
lady by the name of Clara Duncan, left New| 
York city, in company with a gentleman named 
Walker and a Miss Bassett (white,) for Nor- 


Association as teachers to the freed people. 
It was the desire of our worthy Secretary, | 
Rev. Geo. Whipple, that the ladies, on arriving 


/at Baltimore, should occupy the same staie- 


room on board of the boat. 
antly; they were seated in the upper saloon 
when the gong sounded for tea. The clerk in- | 
vited all duwn, Miss Duncan with the others. | 
Miss Duncan remarks herself that “the supper | 
I knew not the rich des- | 
After tea, the clerk | 


All. passed fleas- | 


sert that awaited me.” 


_ealled Mr. Walker aside and inquired whether | 


he knew the regulations of the boat. Mr. Walk- | 
The clerk then | 


first table. And you go and tell her to come | 
down out of that saloon to a place prepared for | 
her, or [ shall take her down publicly.” Dur-' 
ing the conversation, the mail agent by the | 
name of Rollins, stepped up and said that Mr. | 
Walker “was no gentleman for travelling with 
a nigger wench,” (I am obliged to use these | 
words, though distasteful) “neither was Miss 
Bassett a lady for occupying the same state- 
room.” Arrangements were made for Miss Dun- | 
can to remain in her state-room, until the boat 
All parties were 
On arriving at Norfolk, the case | 


indignant. 


_ was presented to Gen. Wild, who told Mr. | 
| Walker to write out a statement and submit it 


to Prof. Woodbury. Prot. Woodbury forward- 

On Saturday, March 26th, Prof. Woodbury, 
Superintendent of Schools, Miss Duncan and 
Miss Bassett, were summoned to the presence 
Butler. Prof. Woodbury thought it 
prudent that I should go too, as [ had received 
similar treatment, and Mr. Walker, who trav- 
While waiting in an 


also the mail-agent. Soon we were ushered 
into the presence of the General. 

The examination commenced by the Gener- 
al inquiring whether Prof. Wocdbury was the 





can. Prof. Woodbury answered in the nega- 
tive, and said that Mr. Walker was the man. | 
At that time Mr. Walker was out. While we | 
were waiting for him, Prof. Woodbury stated 
that other teachers had received similar treat- 
ment. Being told that one was present he 
turned to me and asked for my statement. I 


i 


gave ittohim. By this tine Mr. Walker had | 


returned, and gave the foregoing testimony. ! 
Gen. Butler turned to Mr. Wilson, the clerk | 
of the boat, and asked him what he had to 


| say. 


Wilson.—*I remember seeing those persons 


table.” 
General.—*Who made _ these complaints 
Wilson.—“I do not know, General, all that | 


I cannot remember all the | 


| 


Gen.—You must remember some of them.” 

Wilson.—Gov. Pierpont was on board and 
he”— 

Gen.—“Then you say Gov. Pierpont com- 
plained? If Gov. Pierpont had anything todo 
with it he shall not remain within my lines. 
Did Gov. Pierpont complain ?” 

Wilson.—* No, sir.” 

Gen.—* Who did complain, then ?” | 

Wilson.—I do not know as any one really 
complained.” 

Gen.—"They either complained or did not 


4 





Wilson.—*They did not complain ; but, Gen- | 
eral, it has always been the rule”— | 

Gen.—Has BEEN is not now ; there’s where 
the trouble lies—Aas been.” 

The General then turning to the mail-agent, 
remarked, “*{r. Rollins, you run on the steam- | 
er Louisiana ?” | 

Rollins.—*I do, sir.” 

Gen.— Your employment is to tend to the 
mail and express, I believe. You, sir, are 
charged with calling that young lady (pointing | 
to Miss Duncan) improper naines. 
can has not the power to change her color, 
that she cannot control, but her character, and 
to call her a nigger wench implies that she is of 
disreputable character.” 

Rollins.—*I never said so.” 

Gien.—*Have vou ever seen Mr. Walker be- 
fore 7” 

Rollins.—*Yes, [ saw him on the boat.” 

Gen.—Did you hold any conversation with 
him 7” 

Rollins. —* Yes.” 

Gen.—* What was the subject of your con- 
versation ?” 

Rollins.—*I do not remember. 


( 


I always try 


Gen.—*You say your business is to look af- 
ter the mail and express ?” 

Rollins.—* Yes, and to wait on table.” 

Gen.—“It does not seem probable that vou ‘ 
should say anything of the kind; the waiters 
are generally colored persons. You are a wait- 
er, you say; therefore it is not natural that 
you would say anything against your associ- - 


you had to say anything? The c 
en; that was sufficient.” 


ready 4 
ollins could say nothing. 


Mr. 
The General then tarni 


“When John or Susan travelled with master or. Te 





If any man, with or without | , t 
| impossible to increase the wages of a woman for | 


mistress they could stay in the saloon or sleep 
in the same state-room, could they not ’” 
Wilson.—“ Yes.” 
Gen.—Well, now, I would like to ask one 
more question: Which do you consider in the 


chains or the free person of color ?” 
Wilson.—“I do not know—I guess—I think 
—well, I su , the free person.” 
Gen.—“You admit, then, the free man. 
Well, all I want is that the free man shall have 
the same rights the slave once enjoyed ; they 
shall sit in the saloons, occupy state-rooms, and 
go to the first table if they desire.” 
Wilson.—“I suppose I can tell them they 
may be insulted ?” 
ven.—“O, yes! and I shall excuse you Mr. 
Wilson, if I never hear the same thing again. 
You were trying to promote your employers’ 
interests. Remember what Ihave said. Now, 


your employers ?” 

-Rollins.—“$25.” 

Gien.—“How much do you receive from gov- 
ernment ?” 

Rollins.—“Not anything, sir.” 

Gen.—* Where were you born ?” 

Rollins.—“In Baltimore.” 

Gen:—“ And brought up in Baltimore, too, 
| I suppose 7” 

Rollins. —“Yes.” 

Gen.—* Well, now, Mr. Rollins, your employ- 
ment on the Baltimore boats is at an end. 
Clerk, write an order to that effect; write on 
also to the Captain. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

Thus ended the interview with the General. 
Many thanks are due to one who is always 
ready to defend our race, and always prepared 
to give justice to those who are in the right, 
whether white or black. And as our race 
moves onward and upward, may some of our 
friends of a little whiter hue know that we have 
God on our side, and with His Almighty pres- 
ence we shall always have justice. Though 
we have suffered, the time will come (though 


glo African. 





NEW EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 

The Independent, in an article upon the inad- 
equate wages of women, makes the following 
Why 
should not socicties be formed for this purpose ? 
And why should not Boston take the lead ? 


valuable suggestion as to the remedy. 


crease the amount of the wages of women, but 
the number of their employments. It will be 


(doing work which a hundred other women 
would be glad to do at the same price. While 
so many are ready to rush at shirt-sewing, o 
course the price of sewing a shirt will be only 
a pittance. A woman must, therefore, teach 
her fingers some other cunning than the needle. 
Three-quarters of all her sisterhood are stitchers. 
Let her say to herself, therefore, “Inasmuch as 
this company is already overcrowded, I will go 
elsewhere.” Let her intrude herself into other 
trades— no matter whether they are such as 





Whatever her hands ean do, let her do. She 
has a right to engage herselfia whatever she can 
do well. For instance, a young man, seeking to 
make his fortune, starts in commercial business : 
why should not a young woman do the same ? 
After the war of the Revolution, when so many 
men who had left their shops and stores in New 
England never came back to them, their wives 
and sisters, in multitudes of cases, carried on 
the business, making honorable livelihoods, ant 
not a few elegant fortunes. One may walk to- 
day down Broadway or Pearl street, and see 
every house covered with gilt signs of the names 
of business firms—all men, no women. But 
why not women as_ well ? 
right to keep a thread-and-needle store, why 
has she not a right to keep a wholesale dry- 
goods store, or a grocery, or a bank, or an iron- 
foundry, or a ship-yard ? We could tell off the 
names of five-hundred trades, professions, clerk- 


| ships, secretaryships, agencies, and avocations 


of various kinds suited to women—wherein 
women could excel, if they were to make trial. 
Of one thing we are certain, and that is, that 
the mass of voung women who work at trades 
for a livelihood, particularly in great cities, 
will never earn enough to keep body and soul 
together, so long as the employments supposed 
to be proper for women are so lamentably few 
in number. 
<9 + @ > 


GENERAL BUTLER TALKING TO A REBEL 
CLERGYMAN. 


The Norfolk New Regime of March 29th pub- | 


lishes a two-column report of the examination 
of Rev. George D. Armstrong, of that city, by 
Gen. Butler. This is the same clergyman who 
was recently sentenced to imprisonment at Fort 
Ifatteras for his rebel sentiments. An aide of 
Gen. Butler conducted the first examination, 
but the General himself afterwards made a 
careful personal investigation, cross-questioning 
Mr. Armstrong very sharply. The following 
are extracts from the report of the interview : 

Gen. Butler—I perceive that in your former 
examination you declined answering this ques- 
tion:—*Do you call yourself a loyal man in 
letter and spirit to-day ?” 

Mr. Armstrong—I do not decline to answer 
now; if I were to put my own interpretation 
upon it, I should say I am; but I don’t know, 


| sir. 


General—Well, sir, perhaps I can teach you. 
Now, sir, what is the name of that gentleman 
who had taken the oath, and while coming out 
of the Custom House with you, made the re- 
mark that he “would like to spit upon the North- 
ern Yankees.” 


Mr. A.—Mr. Charles Reid. 


I declined to 


answer on my former examination because I | 


had not his consent to tell, sir; but since that 
I have seen him, and he has given me his con- 
sent to mention his name. ; 

General— Where is Mr. Reid ? 

Mr. A.—He is in Norfolk. 

(reneral—(To an aide.) Telegraph to Col. 
Wheldon (Provost Marshal, Norfolk.) to arrest 
Mr. Charles Reid and send him here. He lives 
on Main street. 

General—lIle stated that, as he came out from | 
taking the oath ? | 

Mr. A.—Yes, sir 

General—With the oath fresh on his lips and 
the words hardly dry in his mouth, he said he 
“wanted to spit in the face of the Northern 
Yankees ?” 

Mr. A.—Well, General, he took it with the 


same view as I died. 


General—I agree to that, sir. 
Mr. A.—I meant to say— 
General—Stop, sir; 1 don’t like to be insulted. 


You said, sir, that that infernal secessionist 
wanted to spit in the faces of loyal men of this 
Union, ani that you took the oath with the 
same view that he did, or rather he took it with 
Miss Dun-! the same view that you did—it makes no dit- 
i ference which. 
have treated you, during this interview, with 
propriety and courtesy up to this moment, and 
vet vou, sir, here tell me, in order to clear this 
| vile wretch, who shall be punished as he de- 
| serves, that vou took the oath to my govern- 
'ment with the same view that he did. 


Tagree, sir, that you did. I 


Mr. A.—Well, sir, it was a mortifving fact to 
-onfess that we were a conquered people ; and 


it was the irritation growing out of that fact. 


General—You have not helped it, sir. You 


/had not better go on in that direction any 
further, sir, for your own sake. 
you did preach a very virulent sermon upon 


Now, sir, while 


‘Lhe Victory of Manassas,” at the recommen- 
lation of the Confederate Congress, have you 


lisloyal ? 
Mr. A.—No, sir, I never have. 
After some further questioning, the examina- 


tion was continued as follows: 


General— You said you looked u the hang- 


Mr. A.— Yes, sir. 





highest state of civilization, the slave in his | 


slowly) when our suffering will cease.—An- | 


But the true remedy is, not by seeking to in- | 


If a woman has a | 


, based we dit 
I 1 lid 


, ed, even beyond the 
to cleanse and rejuvinate. 


' years to pay their passage. 


| rived. 


1 > ° . 4 
} in many respects. 


frequently in the months of slaveholders, and 
which fitly enough characterizes the conduct of | south on the buis of Free Institutions. 
a rebellions slave. 
apply to the relation of employer and employed ? 


wages, and to leave a place if they don’t like 
it? If the employer does not pay the wages | 
agreed to, and the negro remonstrates, is that | his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
a case of insubordination? And if so, is the | P*Per 
laborer thereupon put to work by force in Gov- bs 
ernment service at the Government’s price, and | 


not his ? 


| right. You know the rebels have interfered 

| with the peace of the country and have caused 

| rivers of blood to flow where John Brown only 

| caused pints. What do you say to that ? 

Mr. A.—I would not, sir. : 

General— Are your sympathies with the 

| Union or the Confederate cause ? 

; Mr. A.—With the Confederates. 

| ‘The examination concluded with the follow- 

_ ing order from the General : 

| “Make an order that this man be committed 

| to the guard house, in close confinement, there 

| to remain until he ean be consigned to Fort 
Hatteras, there to be kept in solitary confine- 

ment until further orders; and send a copy of 
this examination to the officer in command 
there.” 


+e —_—_—, 
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GIFT FROM ENGLAND TO THE FREEDMEN’S 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


Letter from Mr. Sumner. 
Senate Cuamper, April 9, 1864. 
My Dear Sir: I beg to send you adratt on 
, Messrs. Ferguson, Grain, & Smith, 29 William 
, street, the agents of the Bank of British North 
| America in New York, for £211 1s., payable in 
| current funds at the rate of exchange at which 





Mr. Rollins, am I to believe your assertions ? | 
How much do you receive per month from | 


} 
} 
| 


| they are paying letters of credit on the day of 


presentation. 

This money I have received by a generous 
hand at Manchester, as a “contribution from 
friends there towards the Freedmen’s Aid 

_ Fund.” It is added that the only desideratum 
| of the subscribers is that the money shall be 
| administered for anti-slavery purposes. 

| [have pleasure in handing this money over 
_ to you to be applied to the purposes of the Na- 
| tional Freedmen’s Relief Association, well as- 
_ sured that your association will gladly follow 
| the desires of the friends from whom it comes. 

Accept my best wishes and believe me, my 

dear sir Very faithfully yours, 
Cuar_Les SUMNER. 
Reply of Mr. Shaw. 
NATIONAL FreEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, } 
New York, April 11, 1864. 
TIon. Charles Sumner, U.S. Senator, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

My Dear sir: I acknowledge with much satis- 
faction, and with gratitude on behalf of our 
association and the national freedmen, receipt 
of your favor of 9th inst. covering a draft on 
Messrs. Ferguson, Grain & Smith for £211 1s. 
sterling, a contribution from generous friends 
in Manchester towards the Freedmen’s Aid 
| Fund. 

I have received therefore the sum of $1,744.- 
.68,which shall be employed most faithfully and 
/ economically for the benefit of the freedmen, 
and will contribute greatly to their relief and 
, advancement. 

That vou may judge in some measure of the 
constantly increasing demands upon our associa- 


tion, I will mention that the same mail which : 


brought your welcome letter brought also a 

requisition from Port Iludson for between fit 

teen and twenty thousand school books, and 

notice of the arrival at New Orleans of between 
/ eight and nine hundred old) men, women and 
children who had been freed by Gen. Banks’ 
expedition to Alexandria, La. They were in 
the most forlorn and destitute condition imagin- 
able, having received no clothes from their form- 
er masters for two vears. Happily, the recent 
arrival of a large shipment of clothing from our 
association furnished Colonel Hanks, the Super- 
intendent of Negro Affairs, with means to cover 
their nakedness, but a fresh supply must be im- 
mediately sent, and this donation will enable 
us to forward it. 


Please to convey to the generous friends in | 


Manchester our heartfelt thanks for their time- 
ly donation, and express to them our conviction 
that in no other way could they have contribu- 
ted to the reliefofso many human beings ready 
' to perish. 
I remain, my dear sir, with great respect and 
esteem, Yours truly, 
Francis George Suaw, President. 
ath epee 


THE “POOR WHITE FOLKS” OF VIRGINIA. 


The low origin and degraded position which 
| 5 - . 
| has been assigned to the poor people of Virgin- 
ia, we have heretofore been disposed to con- 


| sider a slander of their enemies, and a base re- 
| flection on their true character. 


Little educa- 
tion and much ignorance we knew prevailed 
among that class in the greater part of the 
State; but that their morals were equally de- 
not believe. But, if the state- 
ment of one of her own dignitaries is true, then 
are we mistaken in our estimate of the moral 


character of the “poor white folks” of Virginia. | 
| While the “blood” of the “first families” may | — 
| possess a peculiar virtue and power of refine- | 
ment and transmission, that of the “poor white | 


folks” has been hopelessly tainted and corrupt- 
yower of art and nature | 
The evidence of, 
this deplorable degeneracy is not furnished nor | 
manufactured by the detested Yankees, but by 
a legitimate son of the “old dominion,” whose 
evidence would be received by any court of the 
commonwealth. Bishop Mead _ in his gossipy 
but interesting work on the Old Families of 
Virginia, says the poor people of the State 
sprang from culprits who were banished to the 
State, then a penal colony, and immigrants, 
who, en their arrival, were sold for a term of 
The female portion 
of these people were inveterately given to bear- | 
ing illegitimate children; to such an extent: 


| was this the case that the Church vestrymen, 


who had the care and oversight of the illegiti- | 
mates, were much perplexed how to stop this 


| mode of increasing the population, and what 


to do with the little strangers when they ar-| 
As a matter of course, among such a} 
community, their was much immorality. This | 
being the real state of society, the negroes of | 
the “first famihes” always considered themselves 
better than the “poor white folks,” as they called 
them, and, says the Bishop, “so indeed they are 
These, then, are the men 
whose pedigree and character are actually be- 
low the negro slave, that are fighting the bat- 
tles of the rebellion, not, indeed, to emancipate 
themselves from a bondage worse than slavery, 
but to sustain a privileged and aristocratic class, 
who would in reality make them what they are 
all but in name, white slaves! D. 
—Norfolk Regime. 
i calpain ieee 


“FREEDOM” IN LOUISIANA. 


We shall be obliged to anybody who will ex- 
plain satisfactorily the present status and con- 





ana which were excepted from the proclama- 
tion of emancipation. If they are slaves, what 
did General Banks mean by annulling—in his 
recent gubernatorial election arrangements—so 
much of the Constitution of Louisiana as recog: | 
nizes slavery ? If they are free, what does 
this order, dated New Orleans, March 24, 1864, | 
mean ? 
“Citizens having colored people in their em- | 
ploy, who are superfluons or insubordinate, will 
be promptly relieved of them by reporting the ¢ 
fact to Col. Hanks.” \* 
“Insubordinate” is a word which used to be 


But in what sense does it f 


What constitutes insubordination in General 
Banks’ department ? What fate awaits the ne- 


Are colored laborers at liberty to choose their 


The order from which we have quoted puts 


all colored people who are unemployed “in 


And “su- 


the cause of Froe Democratic Government. 
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ton and Worcester Railroad. . 

For went ter, 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 4.30, (5.30, 8.80 
Ex. 

Sunday, 9.45. 12.10, 2.15 only. 
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w York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat, 
P.M. 


Ne 
5.30 
New Bedford, 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. p 
Eastern Railroad. 
For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 2.30, 4, 5, 6, 6.45, 9.30. 
Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.9). 
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of 9.30. 
| Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 
| Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
t Via Saugus Branch. 


|Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad. 

| For Nashua, 7. 8, 12.5. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 

' Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Kailroad. 

| New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 

Taunton for Boston, 8.35, 11, 4. ‘ 
| Taunton for Providence, 8.35. 11, 4, 5.40. 
| Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 
|. Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
| Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
| Keturn, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 

Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 

Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.3), 4, 7. 
| _ Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30. 3.45. 
| Worcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
| Pe. 
| New Haven, New London and Stonington 


ailroad. 
New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., *2.55, 6.15 
P.M. 








| 
| Return, 10 5), *3.15, 5.55, 11.15. 

* Express trains. 

Western Railroad. : 

Worcester for Albany, 9, 10.05, 4. c 

Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50, 
ee for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05,10. Sunday, 

P.M 


Return, 2.10, 7.15. 11.30, (1.35, 8.35 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 
PM 


| Albany for Pittsfield. 6.20, (9.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
Railroad. 
New Ilaven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 

Ketarn, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 

Hartford tor Springtield, 12.49, 6, 9.58, 15 

Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.85, 1% 
Springtield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 

Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 

Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 

New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New ILaven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2 05, 4.30, 5, 8. 
| Return, 7, 8.11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8, 
| Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 5.06, 

5A, 8.35. 
| Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20. 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3.12, 3.20 
5.42, 6.19, 9.07. ‘ 
Return, 7, 9.3). 11.39, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.39, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.50 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7. 
| Return, 7, 9.30, 11.39, 3.59, 4.30. 5.30, 6.30. 
| New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3. 8. 
| Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
Railroad. 
| Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30. 
Kutland for Bennington, 12, 4.39. 
Troy for North Adams, &, 4.45. 
| Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 
Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.39, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
Return, 8.5), 12.45, 4, 6.30. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
Sullivan Railroad. 
Rellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
Bellows Falls for Buriington, 12.25, 10. 
Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 
&e.,.1.15, 2.35, 11.55 iM 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &e.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 PLM. 
| Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A.M., 
3.30, 5.25 PLM. 
| Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
| Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
| Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
| Montreal for Quebee, 8 P.M. 
| Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
| Newburyport Railroad. 
| Boston for Newburyport, 7.45. 2, 4.30. 
| Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2. 4.30. 
| Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.3), 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 
| §outh Reading Branch Railroad. 
| Boston for Salem, 7. 12, 2.30, 5. 
| Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 





15, 2, 4.30, 7.15. 


tt 


| Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 


Mountains Railroad. 
| Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
| Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
| Concord for White Kiver Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
| Bristrol for Franklin, (Braneh) 8 A.M. 
| Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 





Steamers. 


| 


Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Montreal, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leavo 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, 31.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &e. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

The first class steamer Metroponts, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, $5. Deek, 34. 

GEO. SILIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 
Providence and Newport. 

Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of traina 
from Boston, Worcester, &e. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 

Steamer (ity ov Bostoy, Capt. Wileox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
Crty or New York, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
Boston at 5.3) P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 389 North River, fuot of Vestry Street. 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 


New York,via Providence and Stonington. 
Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Kailroad, 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.3) P.M., ar- 
riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.50 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. and the PLrmoutn Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, #5. Deck, $4. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. - 


Fall River and Providence. 

Steamer Braprorp Durrie leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
Returning, leaves Providence at 2.3) P.M., stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 5 cents. 

New Haven and New York. 

First class steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 

ing, leave Pier 25 East Kiver, New York, at 2.15 P.M. 
For Provincetown. 


Steamer Girone SHattuck leaves the end of Commercial 


| dition of the negroes in those parishes of Louisi- | Wharf, Wednexdsys and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 





Che Commontucalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
22 Bromileld Street, Boston. 
Tae Commonirralth is an independent journal, devoted to 
It will advocate 
he iimediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
he duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 


| publie 


It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 


cation of the only poliey which promises permanent peace 
to this nation— the potitica) and social re-construction of the 


It will also aim especially to eopy from leading journals in 
his country andl in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 


greet contest as do not find their way into other Massachu- 
setts newspapers. 


The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 


2 . A : tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
gro who is guilty of it, and who experiences the | po 


misfortune of being reported to 


nd other sources, publie and private, we shall constantly 


Col. Hanks 7 | lay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal. 


Letrers raouw Evropr.—MONCURE D. CONWAY will 


own employers. to make their own bargainsjtor | write for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the 

° most part in England, in constant communication with thore 
| who there advocate the cause of America. 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 


Ilis means of ob- 


TERMS. PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
One copy. OME year. .... 20... cece cece ees SB. 
MCHOD OF CUE COGNED. 6. oi aoe ves even eee eis 
A club of ten copies. .......- + -ssccese cence 15.00 

In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 

A:ditions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent te 


T- one post-office. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion................... 21.90 
One square. subsequent insertions........... DD 
Special Notices, per line, each time........... 2% 4. 
oe 


All communications to be addressed to 


EF. Ek. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 


diff | 100 Washington St.; Federben & Co., 13 Court St.; and 
Me? ' Dyer 


& Co., % School §t.. by whom dealers will be eup- 
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